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LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 
ELIAS DAY, Director 


“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work”’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch 
of Music and Dramatic Art. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28— August | 
Six weeks 


Write for detailed information and free 


Address REGISTRAR, 
Dept. P., 600-610 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


* catalog. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Six weeks course = - June 29 to August 7 


Courses offered supply the demand for 
latest methods in gymnastics and games. 
Drills. New material in Dance, Festival 
and Pageantry. Experienced teachers. 
Certificate granted. Accredited by the 
Chicago Board of Education and by the 
State Examining Board. Attractive dor- 
mitory. For free catalog, address: 


Columbia Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. N. 3358 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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WAN T ED Women Teachers} 
For Summer Works 

Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 

to start and all railway fare paid? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 

nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 


Summer, Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are 
in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to thosé of highest qualifica- 
tions who can start earliest and work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


‘Address Dept, P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Do you want to travel—To earn good money —To get excellent business 
training — To render genuine service to the teaching profession? 


If so, write immediately for our Blue Book which tells what others are 
doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, INC. 


Box 10, 104 S. Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Physical Education 
For Women 


Summer Camp Session 
July 5—August 13 


If you are seeking an op- 
portunity for professional 
advancement and a vaca- 
tion in the great eutdoors 
# under Girl Scout leader- 
ship,cometoTHEISLAND, 
! Gull Lake,Mich,—the Lake 
of clear waters. sunshine 
and sandy shore. 

Accredited Girl Scout 
School for Captains; certifi- 
cate given at successful 
completion of courses in 
Playground, Public Schooi Methods, Dancing, 
Canoeing, Swimming, etc. 

Aesthetic and folk dancing under Miss 
Louise Baylis, one of the three Chalir gold 
medal holders. 


Limited Registration. Address 
C. Ward Crampton, M. D., Dean 
Box PN Battle Creek, Michigan 


Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education 




















REGISTRAR DEPT. E. 








CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


ACCREDITED 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920 
CISTRATION, JUNE 28 
SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING, 


Unique Courses conductod by experts. Unlimited demand for experienced teachers. Ideal residential locati 
asummerin Chicago, Why not prepare yourselfto be a supervisorand command the maximum salary? Send for illustrated catalog. 


701 RUSH STREET 





and surroundings for 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











For an Agency at Summer Schools in the Southern States 
address PRIMARY EDUCATION, 18 E. 17th St., New York. 





Sammy’s Flag 


(Tune: ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb”’) 
Maude Brown 


Sammy had a little flag, little flag, 
little flag, 

Sammy had a little flag, 

It is red, white and blue. 


And everywhere that Sammy goes, 
Sammy goes, Sammy goes, 

And everywhere that Sammy goes 

He takes his new flag, too. 


He carries it to school each day, school 
each day, school each day, 

He carries it to school each day 

And waves it to and fro. 


The children then salute the flag, salute 
the flag, salute the flag, 

The children then salute the flag, 

They love the dear flag so. 


Nore This can be given as a motion song 
quite effectively. Have an even number of 
small children, each with a flag, take their 
places at the back of the stage. Wave flags 
during the first verse. March to front of 
stage during second verse. The two children 
in the center of row lead to the back of 
stage, thus dividing the group into two parts 
and stop (facing each other) during third 
verse. 

All flags held in left hands and the children 
salute the flags opposite them during last 
verse. All march in twos from the stage at 
the close. 

Arrangements for last verse like this: 

xX 


x 
X 


mrs 





Baek ef stage 





Sis 
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ANY ONE OF THESE LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING SHOWN ON THIS PAGE, EXCEPT MAUVE’S, ON PAPER 22x 28, FOR $1.25. 


$2.00. THIS PRICE WILL BE ADVANCED LATER. ORDER NOW. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Plan NOW to use them in Picture Study in the new schoo! year in September. Also as aids in teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7x9. 


Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 

Send 75 cents for pictures of 25 common birds 
and a very brief description of each by Mr. Arthur 
C. Boyden of the Bridgwater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 


Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 
miniature illustrations, 54 pictures each about 2x24. 
All for 15 cents. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue without send- 
ing the 15 cents, in coin or stamps.] 

In every home or schoolroom this Catalogue is 
worth much more than its cost. 











10 Beautiful Pictures for Framing. 


Song of the Lark, by Breton 

The Angelus, by Millet 

Christ and the Doctors, by Hofmann 

The Lake, by Corot 

Saved, by Landseer 

The Good Shepherd, by Plockhorst 

A Helping Hand, by Renouf 

Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s Home, England. (Unusu- 
ally beautiful) 

Sistine Madonna, by Raphael 

Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck 


[This beautiful picture, below, about 
15x26, with no white margin, for $1. 50.) 


22x28. 





Mauve 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Sheep-Spring 


Gleaners 


Reproductions of the 


World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3. For 30 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 15 or more. 

Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice Art Subjects, each 544x8. No 
two alike, or 30 cents for 30, each 3x34. 





Large Pictures for Framing 


NOW they cost only One Dollar Each for two or 
more, or $1.25 for a single picture. Size 22x28, 
including the white margin. 

Sir Galahad—The Mill— The pages —~ Song Tbe 


Gleaners— “‘Can’t You Talk?”—St. Cecilia Dance of the 
Nymphs, are all beautiful subjects. 





The Tercentenary of The Landing of the Pilgrims 


1620 — 1920 


What better chance to teach history stories than during this year? 


Perry Pictures in teaching the story of the Pilgrims. 


Send 40 cents for 20 pictures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, etc. 


Smaller size 3x34. 30 for 30 cents, 


Millet The Spring Corot 





Sir Galahad 


ANY TWO FOR 


W atts 


(One of the most popular subjects 
Order it for home or school’ 


Use the 


Each 54x8. 





Christ and the Doctors Hofmann 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 








igs es 
SCHOOL 







Home Stupy 


(28th Year) 


Terctal 
subjects are given 


“=~ he Rory of Gag 


School Teachers of English, History Mathematics 
and for those interested in the study of academic 
correspondence. All courses command 


credit. 





ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JULY 6 TO 
SEPTEMBER II 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT’OF’DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 82 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 














Address 


June 28 to July 31 --5 hours a day -- 5 days a week --5 weeks. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, — Clare Osborne Reed, Director 


Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 


Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal 


Ann Trimingham, Assistant 


A. Cyril Graham, Harmony and History Louise St. John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 


George Nelson Holt, Community Singing William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 
Parthenia Carmichael, Accompanying Classes 


The special one < t of the Course are Methods — A and B, Choral coneacting, 


APPLIED MUSIC 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Friday 
1 br. 
1 hr. 
1 hr. 


1 hr. 
1 hr. 


Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and Interpretation and the principles of Normal Training. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AT CHICAGO 


TUITION, $35.00 PER SESSION 


Sight Singing — A and B, Ear 
Music, Appreciation, Orchestra 


Training — A and B, eg — A and B, Child Voice and Rote Song, History o 
Conducting, Chorus Singing, Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression. 
PROGRAM 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
Methods 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Choral Conducting 1 hr. 1 br. 1 hr. 
Sight Singing 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Ear Training and Harmony 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Child Voice — Rote Song 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
History and Application 1 hr. 
Orch my Conducting 1 hr. 
Chorus S 1 hr. 
Gaumuaity Singing 1 hr. 


ony my members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Voice, Violin and Theory Departments as well as 
teachers for Beginners and Intermediate Grades. 


509 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Established 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten College, 
Elizabeth Harrison, President. It is one of the oldest 
and largest Training Schools for teachers of children. 


Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes’ ride from center of city. Chicago offers many 


recreations to summer students — parks, bathing 
For illustrated bulletin, address: 


BOX 302, 2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


National Kindergarten 


and 


Elementary College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 21 to August 13 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Kindergarten and 
Primary Demonstration School for children, using Problem- 
Project method. Observation in Kindergarten and Primary 
grades in Chicago public and private schools. Lectures upon 
Present Day Problems in Community Living by prominent 
Chicago educators and social workers. Special courses in 
nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festivals and 
pageants, children’s literature and the art of story telling, 
playground methods with observation in Chicago’s noted 
municipal playgrounds. 


beaches, tennis and golf, theatre, concerts and opera. 











Teachers wanted to represent PRIMARY EDUCATION at Summer Schools and 
Summer Institutes in western states. You should embrace this opportunity to earn 


extra money during vacation. A 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, Chicago, Ill. 














‘ae 





Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will 
continue twelve weeks. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
nse. During the summer session there will 
beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


he teeny, High School, Arts and 
Sciences, ducation, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
mmerce, Engineering, Chemistry, 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 


term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and 
rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving information concerning 
courses, a be mailed free. Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


Physical Education 


For Women Established 1903 


6 WEEKS SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 28 — Aug. 7 


Normal courses in all branches 
of physical education under well 
known and experienced teachers. 
Games, gymnastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory classes. 


_ DANCING — Madeline Burtner 

School dormitory onChicagos Hazlitt will be here during the 

entire session giving all the new 

work in Interpretative, Classic, A‘sthetic, Folk and 
Nature dancing; also Baby Studies in dancing. 





Two year normal course open in September. Sum- 
mer Camp in MICHIGAN— June 5-July 3. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


For catalogs of summer and winter work address 


Registrar: 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 









































Eminent _ 
Public Service 


(EDITORIAL BY Dr. A. E. WINSHIP IN “JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ”) 


HE International Harvester Company’s educational activities are 
T among the most intelligent of all official or other efforts for 
aggressively progressive education in school and out, for the bet- 
terment of the common people, especially of those in rural communities. 
If there be any purpose other than altruistic, it is one which will 
benefit all American business interests, for every line of business from the 
harness maker to the automobile manufacturer, from the trainman to the 
promoter, from the street sweeper to the baker, from the corner grocer 
to the breakfast food dealer, from the postman to the expressman, 
from the maker of wheel-barrows to the aviator, from the seedsman 
to the millwright, from the swineherd and shepherd to the packer of 
pork and beef, will be advantaged by the increased prosperity that comes 
from diversifying crops, improving soil, heightening seed efficiency, 
eliminating mongrel stock on farm and range, and waging successful 
warfare against the boll weevil, cattle tick, and other pests that destroy 
crops and make animal industry hazardous. 

Beyond all their campaigns for soil improvement, crop increase 
and stock breeding, fully one-half of all the activities of Prof. P. G. 
Holden and his army of expert talent is devoted to the advancement of 
the health and home comfort of the farmer, his wife, his children, house 
servants and farm help. 

We have personally followed Professor Holden and his associates 
in their field campaigns, in their highly efficient literature which has 
set a new pace for the issue of public documents, in their lecture charts 
and outlines which are unparalleled as aids to teachers and other com- 
munity workers, and in their lantern slides which they furnish to schools 
and field agents, and we have never known any other agency so wide 
in its scope of service, so complete in its equipment, so prompt in its 
response to requests for aid. 

Professor Holden’s Rotation Plan for Vitalizing the Teaching of 
Agriculture in the rural schools is the biggest idea in education since 
the time of Horace Mann. It is destined to vitalize our entire educa- 
tional system. 

One must be lost to every sense of appreciation who can know 
of the vast expenditure for this extensive work and still entertain any 
suspicion as to the motives of those responsible for the materialization 
of the grandest vision we have ever known of rural community needs. 

















RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AustTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 52 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 52 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 50 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 55 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 64 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 64 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 64 cents 


For Grade I11: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 65c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 70 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 70 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic andinvigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















The “Connecticut Method” 
of Teaching Reading 


was first introduced to the educational world 
through Supervisor Mills’ articles appearing in 
PRmARY EDUCATION. 

The demand for further information on the 
method was so great that the publication of the 
material in book form was called for. 


The Direct Method of Teaching Reading 


has been used in elementary schools with remark- 
able results. The pupil is led to associate words 
with objects through the medium of pictures. 
Different familiar objects are labelled with words 
which the pupil thus learns naturally. Wordsmean 
things from the very beginning. The teaching of 
reading is made a simple matter. Pupils learn to 
read, by reading. The method is so direct, so 
clear, and so natura] that pupils are not conscious 
of the method at all, but just read and enjoy it. 

There is a Teachers’ Manual to accompany the 
primer, full of detailed suggestions. 

You will want to adopt the Direct Method for 
your school. 


SELECTIONS FOR READING 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN IN THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR 


By LEWIS SPRAGUE MILLS, A.M. 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut 
State Board of Education 


Price, 75 cents postpaid. Teachers’ Manual $1.50 postpaid 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 














A LOVE FOR GOOD 
READING 


is implanted in the hearts of 
the children who study the 


STORY HOUR READERS 


The stories in these readers fulfil all the 
essentials of good literature for children. 
They have a simple plot, they have action, 
dramatic suspense, dialogue and repetition. 
The sentences have all been arranged so that 
there is a natural pause at the end of each 
line. This develops the habit of reading by 
phrases instead of by single words and insures 
good expression. 

The Story Hour Readers accomplish 
results that seem phenomenal. The Manual 
makes every step clear to. the inexperienced 
teacher. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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SAMPLE COPIES 


ction compel ua to olan. 





to June inclusive. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 

r has been sent. 
is important, as your name 
alone is not sufficient data 
to discontinue the copy 
going to your old address 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra 


New York 18 E. 17th Street: 





ight, 1920, by Pri Education Co. . Published M 
men hey Boston Post Office as Second 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Single Copies, Twenty-Five cents 


Boston, Mass. 50 Bromfield Street 
Canada McClelland & Goodchi 
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RENT issues as sam 

—. A back num 
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Weaimtohave PRIMARY; ff 
EDUCATION printed and ¥ 
in the mails about the 15th 
of the month PRECED- 
ING publication. Wait un- 
til the first of the month be- 
fore writing about the non- 
receipt of your magazine. 


, September 
Matter. 


oreign Postage, 40c per year extra ’ 


Chi Ill. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
id. Toronto 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not “*What 


does it cost?’’ but “Does it pay me?’’ 




















Primary Education for 1920-21 


Are the schools, worth saving? | If so, all who believe in 
them will have to make that belief positive and aggressive 
in the year to come. The tendency to discouragement, to 
passive acceptance of a difficult situation is one to which we 
must not give way for a single moment. There will be 
more young and totally inexperienced teachers in our 
schools than ever before next 


simply following the outline faithfully from week to week. 
Such a scheme will necessarily require much space, but we 
hope not to greatly curtail the pages given to projects, 
stories, Ideas to Try, etc.. The first of a series of Primary 
Projects will be found in the June issue. It is prepared 
by a teacher in the Normal School of Cleveland, Ohio, 

and those to follow will be no 




















year. We want to keep them less interesting. Another fasci- 
there. We must make all the ; A nating project involving bird 
conditions as easy and inspiring Partial Contents of This Issue study, will be described in the 
for them as possible. We must These make PRIMARY EDUCATION winter issues. 
make the rewards tangible. For potest ac eerrere The arithmetic lessons will be 
next year is going to be a crucial aNd pee in theform of a series of problems 
one so far as the schools are con- June Issue, 1920 for the fourth grade adapted 
cerned. Let us make no, mis- What One P. T. Ahas Done.......... 304 to the seasonal interests of the 
take about that. Our Little Citizens ec caast et 342 children. Fourth grade teach- 
: H "i Studies in Art Appreciation. IX..... : 7 

In view of all these circum Primary Projects for All Grades. I... 346 ers, will also like the seat work, 
stances, PRIMARY EDUCATION A Language Project for a Fourth a language and dictation lessons, 

i WR ise IE on otha ae Vee Seabee at ‘ 
will follow an arrangement that A — iy “a iene nate 315 based on Andersen’s fairy tales, 
differs somewhat from its usual The Project in . English aad... aoe aa to be published each month. 

. : A Third Grade Dramatization an 
= e. As rule we avoid naesd What Grew Out of It................ 354 The Story Teller’s page, also, 
tial that is too minutely or- Hansel and Gretel in Another Third si will contain a series of Animal 
: : ; Ce RES ph eRe ee . = ‘4 
— a eat Mttle is Ueht to Motivated Arithmetic Lessons. I .... 360 Stories, particularly suited to 
the individual initiative of the A Runaway aie 360 third and fourth grades. The 
7 A Page for the Color Booklet......... ‘ r P 

teacher. But next. year we A pom for Story Tellers............. 362 June issue will give you some 
realize that hundreds of teachers Animal Tales for the Fourth Grade. I.. 363 idea of what these will be like. 

ith li Once Upon a June Time............. ‘ : , 
with little or no Normal School The Story Stand Ups AES AMS Mare 368 This department will be as rich 
training will need just such Supplementary Reading and Lan- Bi as possible in folk tales, legen- 

M4 Bincccssecccccsssrsvondees . - 

carefully prearranged outlines Scot Work and Dictation Stories Based dary stories, etc., illustrated, 
of work, if they are to be saved on Andersen’s Fairy Tales.......... 370 when possible, by famous pic 
from failure. Therefore the toepoy | dyn helenae tures and music. The material 
principal of a primary school Masic in Our Sehaele. .; -.». masses me demands some culture and im- 
sire retatern rahe tageersin: The Frolic of the Butterflies... 377 agination on the part of the 
a set of week by week outlines June Games .........'.....:-222.000. 378 teacher, but surely that is what 
covering all the chief subjects Ballad Studies for Grade IV.......... 382 we want increasingly in our 
taught in the first four grades primary teachers, 


of the schools, telling the young 
téacher what stories to use, 


what pictures to study, just what steps to accomplish in 
number work, reading, and the other subjects that are 
taught in every primary school, as well as constructive 
seat work to be used in connection with them. Of course 
the teacher of experience, or one who brings a well stored 
mind to her task, will be able to enrich such a program 
wery greatly, but lacking this, she will accomplish much by 





From England has come a 

set of French singing games 

with music and excellent, tune ful translations. Directions 

for their use are very explicit and they have all proved 
popular with little first and second graders. 

Miss Ash will send us more cut-outs for every month, 
illustrating some one of the stories given in the same issne, 
Asasurprise, we havea most engaging set of illustrated songs. 
and poster pictures basedonoldrhymes. See September issue. 
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What One P. T. A. Has Done 


Hope Kelsey Corson 


HE Parent-Teacher Association at Dawes School, 
Pittsfield, Mass., is only a few years old, but is the 
largest one in the state dependent on one building 
and school district for members. Among the rooms 

in that building it is not unusual to find the parents of 
seventy per cent of the children belonging to the organiza- 
tion, and in almost all cases both father and mother join, 
not the mothers alone. 


A prize of a handsome fern is awarded every year to the 
room showing the highest percentage of members. Some 
of the ways in which the association has helped the school 
and community may be of interest. 

One of the first purchases was a set of stereoscopes for 
the use of the pupils. The pictures from this are kept 
up-to-date, and include new scenes from the great war. 
A stereopticon was also provided and a room fitted for 
its use, so illustrated lectures may be given, either for the 
children or adults. 

A sewing machine was given the building, and during the 
war others were lent from homes or hired so that on two 
afternoons a week a great deal of Red Cross work was done, 
mothers finding it easier to slip into the schoolhouse than 
to go to the central rooms “uptown.” A small recitation 
room was used for this work. A variety of work was done 
by the children in the classrooms, besides. 

Another use to which the building was devoted during 
the year of war was as a center for canning and preserving, 
the basement being a cool and pleasant place in the summer, 
and the work done on quite a large scale. The association 
had in its earliest stages provided a gas range and utensils 
for the basement. A number of canning demonstrations 
were given here, and teachers as well as mothers made use 
of the room, buying fruit or vegetables together in large 
quantities. 

The gas range is in daily use, as hot cocoa is served all 
children bringing their lunch who desire to purchase it, at 
the price of two cents a cup. A preparation already con- 
taining milk is used, and the older girls attend to the serving. 
White agate-ware cups were furnished. More could easily 
be done in the line of hot lunches, the equipment being 
ample. Large “coffee-tanks” are used to make cocoa in, 
and also to prepare coffee for the frequent evening socials. 
The association stands ready to make up any deficit in the 
sale of cocoa, but it has not been necessary. 

The school has a large and beautiful kindergarten room, 
and it was owing to the efforts of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation that it was equipped and opened for use, as it is not, 
unfortunately, part of the school system throughout the 
city, only a few buildings having this advantage. The 
room furnishes an ideal place for social gatherings, and is 
quite a community center, being also used by the school 
troops of Boy Scouts. The lighted building attracts much 
favorable notice on the evenings when in use, in contrast to 
so many schoolhouses allowed to be in darkness and disuse 
night after night, while people gather in less attractive or 
less desirable spots. Of course it was necessary to arrange 
that the janitor be present, to care for the fires and see that 
the building be properly locked afterwards, but he assumes 
this responsibility for the slight fee of two dollars an evening. 

Enough folding chairs to fill the kindergarten room, for 
lectures or concerts, were purchased, and these are arranged 
and removed by upper grade boys whenever the room is to 
be used for meetings. 

A favorite way of raising money for all these expenses 
has been the ever-popular dime social, with a program often 
given free of charge by friends of the members, and a 
variety of eatables for sale— candy, ice cream cones, 
doughnuts, coffee, popcorn, peanuts, even “hot dogs,” 
which have a lively sale. Often the big boys and girls have 


had tables of goodies designed to appeal to the younger 
ones, and have improved the opportunity to raise a little 
money for their class treasuries, with good results. “Spend 
Something Here Besides the Evening,” was a hint that 
never had to be repeated. There is no danger of too much 
competition, for the edibles invariably disappear to the last 
crumb. 

The folding chairs are taken away after the program and 
dancing allowed. This always brings in the “high school 
crowd,” who dance here to their heart’s content, in 
wholesome surroundings. Any tendency to slip away to 
less lighted spots is easily checked, for small brothers and 
sisters are scampering about freely, and the janitor is also 
“on the job” —an unofficial but effective chaperon. It 
cannot be said that any advantage has ever been taken, in 
an undesirable way, of the free use of the building. 

Occasionally some more ambitious project is conceived 
and carried out to add to the funds of the association. 

One of these affairs was a living picture exhibit, with 
children posed in imitation of famous paintings. A door- 
way leading from the kindergarten to a smaller room was 
used for the frame, and gauze, with proper lighting effects, 
produced some beautiful results. The program was re- 
peated two or three times, and was sufficiently lengthy and 
varied to include a great many children, which assured a 
large audience. Over one hundred dollars was cleared by 
this entertainment. 

A Christmas tree with “mystery packages” for sale was 
another popular feature. The packages were donated by 
those attending, as the price of admission, and each was 
supposed to be worth at least ten cents. The packages 
were “auctioned off” by one of the fathers with a gift of 
humor, who made this sale a very amusing feature. The 
unwrapping of the bundles revealed many funny surprises, 
and the children especially enjoyed this part. A large sum 
was realized which was devoted to the purchase of. books 
for a little library for each room in the building. These 
little “library shelves” will be supplemented from time 
to time with new books, as funds become available. 

The association co-operates closely with other organiza- 
tions for public welfare, giving generous sums to the “War 
Chest,” selling tickets for People’s Lecture Courses, and 
in every possible way lending a helping hand. 

While not primarily a charitable society, it has used 
money from its treasury for milk and eggs for sickly and 
under-nourished children from homes where such things 
could not be furnished. A teacher has only to request 
that milk be provided, and agrees to see that the child 
takes it during the school day, and it is forthcoming. 

Later it is hoped to do even more of this branch of child 
welfare work. 

Clothing is sent from homes where it has been outgrown, 
and it is distributed by the principal among the less 
fortunate, where it will do the most good. At times the 
office resembles a clearing house for old shoes and coats, 
but they are promptly put in use. 

The teachers of the city have recently made a strong 
effort to secure a much needed increase in salary. Acting 
entirely on their own initiatives and with no suggestion 
from the teachers, the parents belonging to the Dawes 
Association set about helping the teachers in their cam- 
paign. Statistics were gathered showing the shortage of 
teachers and other valuable figures, and the parents per- 
sonally solicited names of taxpayers for petitions which they 
carried from house to house. Mostly taxpayers themselves, 
their own names added weight to the list. It was the work 
of days — a well planned and carefully executed “drive.”’ 
The night came to present it to the School Board. A 


Berkshire blizzard raged wildly; no cars were running, and. 
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the sidewalks were almost impassable, but Mrs. A. W. 
Pierce, an ex-president of the association, walked a mile 
in the storm to be present at the meeting with the petition 
and present the case of the teachers to the School Board. 
If we are ever inclined to think that parents do not appreci- 
ate us sufficiently, let us remember what some parents stand 
ready to do for us! 

The building has an attractive rest room for teachers, 
and a very inviting chair was recently bought and given the 
teachers for this room. As it is on the second floor, the 
teachers downstairs get little or no use of this room, and 
one of the plans of the association for the future has to do 
with providing a similar place on the first floor —a very 
desirable arrangement, but one which the city could not 
be expected to provide. From time to time pictures have 
been given to different rooms in the building, too. 

The teachers of the school, being aware that in many 
progressive communities the school children are regularly 
weighed and measured, and that much good is done the 
malnourished and underweight pupil by arousing him to 
the need of gaining in weight from month to month, had 
been anxious that provision be made for taking up this line 
of work, making use of some of the splendid material 
furnished by the Child Health Organization. So at one 





Turning the By-product of the School into Real Money 


Louise Gauss 


Toys made by the students of the training school grades 
of Colorado State Teachers’ College, a by-product of their 
tegular class occupations and all correlated with daily 
lessons, sold in an Easter sale held in that institution for 
the tidy sum of $160. 

The toys shown in the picture are but a fraction of the 
display which lined the walls of the big kindergarten room. 
There were swinging parrots, spinning tops, pieces of bas- 
ketry, pottery, jointed animals of every description; but 
hot one article in the lot that did not correlate closely with 
dass study in geography, history, language, or nature study. 
The mats on the rear wall were developed in a study of 
tatly industries. The Indian head-bands hanging beside 
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of the last executive board meetings it was decided to 
purchase a good set of scales and inaugurate the monthly 
weighing of pupils and keeping of records. This will be 
gladly done by the teachers, who are eager to aid in the 
nation-wide campaign for “better children,” and who 
realize that it takes time and an aroused public sentiment 
to introduce new ideas if they happen to cost a little money. 
Thus the children of Dawes School will be as well looked 
after physically as those of the most favored Boston sub- 
urban schools, and it will not be very long before other 
schools will be requesting the same equipment — from 
somebody. 

I have not begun to indicate all the ways in which the 
association helps the school, but it is only fair to add that 
there has never been, between the teachers and parents, a 
fraction of the unpleasantness that sometimes arises, and 
criticisms are almost unknown, because of the helpful co- 
operative spirit which the society has fostered. Schools 
which dread the formation of such associtions, fearing 
“interference” with their legitimate field of activity by 
“misguided or officious parents,” should give the plan a 
fair trial before condemning it, and see whether, after all, 
it may not be a splendid thing for all concerned, as our 
association has so amply demonstrated. 











































them grew out of a study of early peoples. The saucy 
| ooking pussies ranged in a row — stuffed stockings with 
buttons for eyes — have an intimate connection with the 
number of pussies of legendary fame, among them the 
unfortunate kittens who lost their mittens; while th e funny, 
fat little men massed behind the cats are several different 
kinds of gnomes and brownies made during Hallowe’en 
celebrations. 

The toys were made for the most part under the direction 
of Miss Grace Baker, in charge of Industrial Art in Teachers’ 
College training school. They were not amassed all in a 
night, but represent the work of months. All grades 
contributed to the stock ‘for sale. 
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Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, National Security League 


A Civics Program for 1920-21 


‘Training for geod citizenship must begin even before the child 
‘enters school and must continue through school and indeed through 
life. — United States Bulletin, 1915 — No. 23 

Any community which is not teaching civics in all its 
elementary grades is a back number. It is now generally 
recognized that the child is a citizen with child citizen 
privileges and responsibilities, and that it is through the 
intelligent exercise of these that he may best learn about 
and prepare for adult citizen responsibilities. 

Every teacher not supplied with a syllabus for her grade 
should make one. Not forgetting that the “aim of civics 
teaching is action,” she must try to do as much teaching 
as possible through action, through projects. The monthly 
articles, “Our Little Citizens,” have been for the last two 
years a collection of civic projects. Referring to them, 
any elementary teacher can find material suited to her 


community. cmt 
rade 


Aim 

a To adjust the child to the enlarged environment of 
street, school and playground, as an extension of the home. 

6 To create a spirit of responsibility through drama- 
tizing responsible persons in the community. 

c¢ To begin good health habits (through Father and 
Mother Plays and “What Would You Do If?” Games). 


Method 
Use the play instinct, “God’s way of teaching little 
children how to work.” 
Dramatize the Policeman as guardian and protector, not 
enemy. Let him: 
Find a lost child 
Help a woman across a street 
Direct a stranger 
Stop a runaway horse 
Ring Fire Alarm 
Keep crowd from danger at a fire 
Rescue lad from drowning 
Patrol streets in “dark night” (all shades drawn — 
children “asleep” at desks) 
Stop racing automobile just by raising his hand to 
show that uniform and badge are his authority 
Use similar plays for 
The Postman 
The Postmaster 
The Doctor 
The Street Sweeper 
The Truant Officer 
The Superintendent of Schools, etc. 


Above all, have father and mother plays, to show that 
real father cares for and supports the children and that 
real mother loves and looks after them properly.— Teachers’ 
Patriotic Leaflet — Leighton) 


Projects 
Let the children: 
Compose their own dialogues in dramatizations 
Make paper furniture or cut pictures to furnish “the 
home” » 
Take part in constructing “Tiny Town” 
Assume schoolroom and yard “clean up” duties 


It must never be forgotten that the chlid is part of many 
groups; the family, the school, the playground, the com- 
munity, the state. All citizenship p 


nning mus} take in 


for every year all these relations. In each grade these 
relations must each be stressed. Use the chart in December 
1918, Prmmary Epucanion to keep this fact in mind 
Check up your work to see if you are giving all-round 
citizenship training in your grade. 


Grades II and III 
Aim 
_@ To enlarge the feeling of responsibility and merge 
it into action. 
b To begin organized community service. 
c To extend acquaintance with town officials and learn 
of any ordinance relating to small children. 


Method 
Dramatization 
Group Community Service 
Stories, Pictures and Celebrations 


Begin the use of pictures here: 

Use pictures of Lincoln, the White House and the Presj- 
dent (Associate Lincoln and Washington with the President 
and the White House), Pictures of Governor and State 
House, of State Parks, etc. 

Pictures of clean children, clean streets, clean, neat 
houses are. necessary to counteract the vile, jam-covered 
faces and cluttered, dirty homes shown in the moving 
pictures. 

Pictures of schools, churches, other buildings in vicinity, 

Pictures of prominent places or people if they are intelli- 
gible to the children. 

Photographs you take of their school yard before and 
after cleaning, or pictures taken on walks with the children, 


Continue dramatizing 
Use 
Fireman 
Brakeman 
Soldier ) These always as 
Sailor saviours of life, 
Marine our protectors 


Stories: 
The Good that Men Do 
Personal Bravery 
Kind Deeds of Children: 
To children 
To adults 
To old people 
To animals 


Plan for Concrete Deed of Service for each month. 

Some suggestions are: 

September — Tidy School Grounds. 

October — Destroy weeds and cocoons of harmful insects. 
Gather nuts and forest treasures. 

November — Get gardens ready for winter. Collect old 
bird nests for study. Plan Thanksgiving treat for poor or 
sick .Plan Patriotic Community Thanksgiving Celebration. 

December — Pack slides. Make safe skating places. 
Make Christmas gifts (to teach kindness). Plan for Con- 
munity Christmas Tree. 

January — New Year’s Calls (to teach courtesy). Con 
tinue feeding birds in home grounds and in fields. Take 
Winter Bird Census. Take “account of stock,” listing 
all one’s possessions in home and school (to develop sense 
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of ownership). Get photograph or drawings of trees. 
Note colors of winter landscape. 

February — Continue feeding birds. Clear slush from 
walks or provide boards across puddles. Valentine Day 
kindnesses. Celebrate February 12 and February 22. 

March — Begin Spring Clean Up at home and school. 
Begin returning bird census. 

April — Plan for Gardens. Celebrate April 19. Cele- 
brate Arbor Day. Swat the Fly Campaign. Destroy 
other harmful insects (teacher must be with children in all 
country walks, must exercise discretion in destruction. 
Apply to State Headquarters or to Agricultural College 
for material on harmful weeds and insects and proper means 
of extermination. Teacher must exercise good judgment). 

May — Plan for May Pole either on or after May 1. 
Make May baskets. Help G. A. R. to observe Memorial 
Day. 

June — Bird and Flower Census. 
June 14. 

All Spring Months — Work in Garden. 

Plan for continued care of gardens during summer 
vacations. 


Town Officials: 

Begin to learn names and duties. 

Get copy of town ordinances to explain to the children 
any that affect them. 

Let them see that it is “the law in the book” and begin 
to make them understand that law is the ex- 
pression of the people’s will to protect each 
individual in his rights. 


Celebrate Flag Day, 


In Grade I you begin to develop idea of responsibility. 

In Grade II you begin to develop ideas of service and 
of obedience. 

In Grade III — you begin to develop idea of written law. 


Grade IV 
Aim 
To prove that we are all dependent on one another for 
life, happiness, and health. 
To develop civic virtues of order, neatness, cleanliness, 
cheerfulness, helpfulness. 


The Community gives us: 
Protection — How? 
Education — Why — How — Where? 
Recreation — Where? 
Health — How? 
Work — When — Where? 
Wealth — How? (Protection of Wealth) 
Success — How? 


We give the Community: 

Obedience — to laws and customs 

Service — as individuals and groups 

Thrift — (by careful spending we promote our own 
good and that of community) 

Co-operation — in joining in community campaigns 
and plans 

Loyalty — loving our community — making best of its 
good points — helping correct the bad points. 


In Grade IV the Civic Guards should be organized. (See 
i EpucatTion for December, 1918, and for March, 
1920. 


Meetings should be held last half hour of each Friday. 
Last Friday of month may well be open meeting with 
visitors invited and some special feature added to not sub- 
stituted for regular business of meeting. Use Civic Guard 
Elections to emphasize honest election of the best man for 
the position. Let children vote best equipped pupils into 
various duties from time to time. 

Stress 

Thrift 
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Responsibility for Health (tell Roosevelt story) 
Emphasize physical examinations of fireman,policeman,. 
soldiers 
Neatness (difference between necessary soil of honest 
work and carelessness in appearance) 
It is unpatriotic to be careless, shiftless and thriftless. 
Enlist children in W. S. S. and in Junior Red Cross. 
Teach necessity for punishment of wrong. Sentimen- 
tality is our curse. The pacifists among us are ruining the 
moral character of the present and coming generation. 
“Justice is the greatest need of man.” Make your children 
see that it is unfair to all that guilt should go scot free. 


Teach Taxes 
Let children know that no one pays for all he gets from 

the government: 
The lights 
The roads 
The police 
The firemen 
The schools 
The parks, etc. 


These cost so much that people who own no property pay 
only a very small portion of the cost. People who have no 
children are taxed for the schools. “ 

Make the children understand that the community]is 
giving them an education and they must repay it by being 
good citizens. Create a scorn for the person who wants 
something for nothing. The land is full of people who want 
high wages and high privileges, but who are unwilling to 
make a fair return. 

Be sure to teach reverence for the G. A. R. Help them 
on Memorial Day. Let the children know the location of 
every soldier grave. Invite soldiers of all wars to patriotic 
exercises. 

In the four lower grades teach courtesy through drama- 
tization (September, 1919, PRmmARY EDUCATION). 


Emphasize: 
Pleasant speaking voice 
Cheerful countenance 


Dramatize: 

Attendance in public assemblies, theatres, church eti- 
quette in streets, at parties, in calls, in visits, in 
interviews 

Write notes of thanks, congratulations, sympathy, birth- 
day and holiday messages. 

Seek the beautiful in all things and express it in appear- 
ance, manners, speech. 


Grades V and VI 
Aim 
To give clear idea of government of Community,‘State, 
Nation. 


Method 


Texts, Visits, Interviews, Projects. 


(Teacher should re-read entire “Our Little Citizens” 
Series for projects.) 

As the departments are studied, they Should (if possible), 
be visited by the class or a committee. Failing visits, pic- 
tures and descriptions of news items and perhaps a visit to 
school from official or member of the department studied 
should be arranged for. It is absolutely necessary to get 
through fact or imagination the personal relation of the 
child to the agency he is studying. 

Study: 

Police Department 
Fire Department 
(Continued on page 39 1) 
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Studies in Art Appreciation IX 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


On the Farm-— Jules Dupre 


Suggestive Method of Study 


What is the largest domestic animal in this picture? 
What is the cow doing? Is another cow thirsty? Where 
is she? From what is a cow driniing? Did you ever see 
such a trough? Of what is this trough made? What is 
growing near the trough? Where does the tree cast its 
shade? Who is leaning against the tree? How is the 
woman dressed? Note her cap, cape, skirt and shoes. 
What are such shoes called? In what other picture have 
you seen such a woman? Who painted thepicture? What 
is in the woman’s hands? Of what use is the staff? Where 
is the woman looking? What sort of woman is this? What 
animal is grazing near the woman? What season of the 
year do you think this to be? Why? Where are flowers 
growing? Does the woman’s cap and cloak suggest a 
warm or cool day? Can you see other cows in the picture? 
Where? What other features do you see in the distance? 
What interests you most in this picture? Why? 


The Story of the Picture 


The simple story of this picture is very readily under- 
stood. It is a picture of everyday occurrence on a French 
farm. The peasant woman who tends the cattle and sheep 
is resting as she leans against the trunk of a tree. In the 
shade of the tree there is placed a large drinking trough 
made of staves and heavy hoops. A cow is drinking cool 
water from the trough which a second cow approaches from 
a distance. At the woman’s side a sheep is grazing. 

The background of the picture is attractive in the peaceful 
quietness of the scene. Cows may be seen at one point, 
buildings and stacks of straw at another, and rolling, tilled 
fields; at still another part of the background. Anyone 
would probably be pleased to be set down in such a quiet 
spot for the approaching vacation. 


The Escaped Cow 


Another interesting picture painted by Dupre is called 
“The Escaped Cow” and for the benefit of teachers who 
wish to teach the story of this picture we have the following 
suggestions to offer. 


Suggestive Method of Study 


What is happening in this picture? Does a cow often 
run? Who is running after her? What has the boy in his 
hand? How is the boy dressed? Note the hat, shirt, vest, 
shoes and trousers. Is this a large cow? How does she 
hold her head and tail when she runs? What are the sharp, 
curved things on the cow’s head? Do you see a line of 
dark which crosses the picture at the tip of the horns and 
here to lead one’s interest back toward the grow of con- 
tented cows. Can you see a woman near one of these 
cows? What is she doing? What are the other cows do- 
ing? When are cows milked? Do you think this may be 
the morning or evening milking time? Where is the sky 
in the picture? Does the ground look very flat? This 
must be a very large field, perhaps what one would call a 
prairie. What may have caused this cow to run? Why 


do you think the boy will catch the cow? Can you give 
the titles of any other pictures of animals? Who painted 
the pictures? Why do you like this picture? 


The Story of the Picture 


In France, after the grain has been harvested from the 
fields, the cattle are turned out to graze. It is in one of 
these large fields that the scene of our picture is laid. 
Here is a jolly picture; not that the boy thinks it jolly, 
but we spectators of the scene do, for we love to see a race. 
What has happened, and which is going to win? Of course, 
the boy will ultimately win, for the ordinary domestic cow 
is not a match for man, but the lad will have to run a little 
faster than he is doing in the picture or he will have a long 
tedious race of it. 

We wonder how the peasant boy can run at all in those 
large, awkward wooden shoes, sabots (sa bd’), but he is 
used to them, and he seems to manage them as readily as 
we do our leather ones. 

Why is the cow running? The other cows in the pasture 
seem tio be peaceful enough. Some are lying down, while 
others are standing contentedly chewing their cuds. A 
woman is milking one of them. All are quiet, wholly un- 
disturbed by the commotion made by the one cow that has 
made a sudden dash for liberty. 

What has happened? We do not know. It may have 
been a sudden noise which frightened the cow. It may 
have been an unkind word or a blow with the stick which 
the boy carries in his hand. Whatever it was, the cow has 
left her mates and started running out into the broad field, 
her nose stretched forward, her tail flying back, and the boy 
isafterher. It is getting late and the peasant lad is anxious 
to get the milking done. It was probably his impatience 
that caused the trouble in the first place. He has to pay 
dearly for it by being later than ever. 

There is a very evident story element in this picture, 
one of interest to every child. The cow is running as fast 
as a cow can run and will soon be out of the limits of the 
picture. The boy, too, is running in the same direction. 
The lines of the boy’s figure and his stick lead one’s eye 
toward the cow. It is strange that our interest does not 
follow this rushing movement so rapidly as to leave the 
picture. The only thing that saves us from such a catas- 
trophe is the’ dark horizontal line representing distant 
shrubbery that crosses the picture at the tip of the cow’s 
horns, and by its very evident direction leads the attention 
back into the picture toward the group of cattle off in the 
distance to the right. It seems to be a characteristic of this 
painter to lead one’s attention treacherously near to the 
edge of a picture and then back once more into the com- 
position. 


The Story of the Artist 


The artist who painted “On the Farm” and “The Es- 
caped Cow” was named Julian Dupre (di pra’). He was 
born in Paris, France, and has painted many very popular 
landscape and genre (zhon’r) pictures. That is, he has 
painted the common, everyday people and things about 
him in their natural settings. He won the first honors at 
the Centennial Exposition in this country in 1876, and since 
that time the popularity of his pictures has steadily in- 
creased. Ever since Dupre was thirty, he has devoted 
most of his time to painting animals, especially cows. 
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Primary Projects for All Grades | 


Florence A. Powell 


June 
A June Morning Lesson 


Twice one are two 
Prairie roses, brushing through 
My window, all cool with dew. 
Twice one are two. 


Twice two are four 

Bees a-humming round the door — 
Calling others by the score. 

Twice two are four. 


Twice three are six 

Pansy beds their colors mix; 

See the mother hen and chicks — 
Twice three are six. 


Twice four are eight 
Gorgeous butterflies elate, 
Dancing, poising, delicate, 
Twice four are eight. 


Twice five are ten 

Sweetest strains from yonder glen, 
Echoed o’er and o’er again, 

Twice five are ten. 


Twice six are twelve 

Merry maidens of the year — 
Some in snowy gowns a) > 
Some in gold and silver sheer, 
Yet the fairest is, I ween, 
Dainty June in pink and green. — Julia Dana 


THE PROJECT 


First, Week — Outdoor Life 

June, the first month of summer, the ‘‘ Month of Roses,” 
means to all an outdoor month, so our hearts and minds 
turn to nature, the open where we find our summer friends, 
the flowers, the birds, the animals of farm and zoo. 

Do we realize that all winter we read, think and delight 
in the printed page, pictures or gems of literature about 
these summer friends or experiences and that it is only in 
these few summer months we really get acquainted with 
them and actually live among them. 

June should really be a preparatory month in school, 


to so fill the mind and soul of the child with’ the desire 
to live in the open and to know with whom and with what 
we really do Jive. The country child has the advantage 
over that of the city child in regard to the open, but many, 
many times we become so accustomed to our surroundings 
we pass by losing the best of nature’s store-house —so let 
our June lesson be one of observation and appreciation. 


Units 


First Week — The Outdoor life 


Second Week — The Flag. (Flag Day, June 14) 
Third Week — Vacation 


The work of the first week of June correlates the reading 
language, writing, music, art and games. At this time of 
the year all divisions in every grade in reading would find 
it most profitable to read supplementary readers, selecting 
the verses about summer and stories of nature; dramatiza- 
tions make the experiences more real and worthwhile. In 
rooms where supplementary books are not provided I have 
found that the reading from one copy by various children 
promote the most effective attention and response from the 
class. Many children by this time in the term bring in 
their own or library books to read; this has been done in 
my own IB division. 


Our Trip to Health Land 


Picture of a train. 

Children’s experiences with trains. 

Children’s story of trips or journeys. 

How the train really seemed to them. 

(Its large appearance and strength, attraction,” use.) 


Have children bring to class pictures of train and cars, 
also toy train and engine; we had the tracks and electric 
engine and train of cars brought into room and had it 
actually running for all the children to see, for we had 
many foreign children who needed just such explanations. 
We cut freehand, engine, coal car and coaches. We put 
the best. engine upon, the” cover .of.our’chart,"then’ printed 
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“Our Trip to Health Land.” Older children would have 
cut the letters to make the title. Learn the song, “Choo- 
Choo,” “ Progressive Music Book,” No.I. Use this thought 
for the foundation upon which to build the idea of strength. 
Engine’s use is to pull and carry heavy loads, therefore it 
must be strong to carry us to Health Land. What must 
the engine have so as to be strong? 

Ans. (Wood and coal) food, water, air. 

What have you seen come from the tea-kettle when 
boiling? 

Ans. Steam. 

What makes steam? Compare the boiler of an engine 
to the tea-kettle and children readily find that the steam 
of the engine gives it power. (‘Tea Kettle Song,” Gaynor, 
No. 2.) 

If pure food, pure air, pure water gives the engine 
strength, what do we need to become strong? 

Our second page has freehand cuttings of three Pullman 
cars: 

The first named “Pure Food.” 

The second named “Pure Air.” 

The third named “Pure Air.” 

‘The observation car is named “Health.” 

Children chose the coach in which they want to travel. 


Page 3 — Where to go. 

The children brought in many magazine pictures of 
different places, many of the country, lake, mountains, 
farms, etc. The teacher will find if she will supply a box 
of pictures from magazines, all children will take an active 
part; my little tots selected their picture from the box 
before the session of the day began. We eliminated all 
undesirable places and accepted only a clean, healthy, 
attractive type of place. One child who was born in 
Georgia chose a southern picture, another a mountain 
scene, a little tot selected one of the lakes, one a fishing 
camp. They came up front before the class, held up their 
picture and in story told their reasons for selection. 


Page 4— What to take. 

The first picture brought to us by a little girl was one 
of a lady packing her trunk. Then we cut out a tooth- 
brush, picture of tooth paste. (One child brought a tiny 
envelope of salt; we pasted it upon the page.) Pictures 
of soap, wash-rag, towel, hair-brush, comb, nail-brush, bath- 
robe and kimona were then placed upon chart. One little 
tot brought two doll clothes-pins and string, so that the 
wet towel and wash-cloth could be hung up todry. Enough 
pictures were brought in, added to mine, so each child made 
its own book. 

Here we folded from art paper our individual drinking 
cups. 


Page 5 — What to eat and what to drink. 

The colored pictures in the food advertisements afforded 
a most attractive page. We started with soup, then 
<rackers, fish, celery, roast beef, potatoes, vegetables, rolls, 
bread, butter, plain salad, fruit, nuts, dates, figs, candy, 
water and milk. This was the dinner menu. Of course 
children chose the dinner they wanted, as one would do 
from printed menu on train. 

Luncheon — Bouillon, bread and butter, beans, cakes, 
sauce, sandwiches, chocolate, milk and water. 

Breakfast — Fruit, breakfast foods, eggs, bacon, cakes 
and syrup, bread, butter, milk, cocoa and water. 

The delight and interest shown by all the class was like 
a great ray of sunshine throughout the entire room. Each 
child really lived and enjoyed every moment of the lesson. 
In choosing our menu the children gave their reasons for 
choosing each articleof food. If we found it wiser toeliminate 
certain foods, we gave our reasons,and suggestions of better 
things were offered and accepted. What a wonderful lesson 
thereby gained! Our greatest stress was upon the need of 
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water throughout the day. Also all food must be clean 
and all appointments of the table clean and attractive. 

We set a table: a white linen lunch cloth, china, silver, 
lunch napkins and nosegay. It was the duty of each row 
in turn to see that the table was properly set before school 
each morning and that the table was cleaned and articles 
put carefully in their proper places for the children who 
would be responsible for the setting of the table the next 
morning. This was not an easy task at first, but by 
Friday every child knew the name of each article and its 
proper place on table. The table was always laid for four, 
father, mother, baby and guest. 


Page 6 — What to do. 

First we found the proper way to sleep: clean, plain 
bed, mattress not too soft, warm, light bed clothing, one 
pillow, room not too light and with plenty of fresh air. 
We secured many pictures from magazines of sports: 
tennis, swimming, football, baseball, golf, sleigh riding, 
skating, fishing, bathing, basket-ball, hockey and dancing. 
A period spent upon the proper length of time for sports, 
the time of day under the proper conditions — too much 
exercise is as bad as not enough — was found to be most 
worthwhile. 


Page 7 — Healthy Americans. 

To my delight the first picture brought in for this page 
was one of Theodore Roosevelt holding his little grandchild, 
Who could have been a more fitting example? So I truly 
felt one lesson had reached home. We had pictures of 
healthy babies, men, women and children; not one un- 
healthy looking creature was brought in. 


Page 8 — Our Health Code. 
A good American tries to gain and keep his health. 


1 Morning, noon and night I wrt clean my teeth. 

2 I wit breathe pure air. 

3 I wILt eat pure nourishing food, chew it slowly and 
thoroughly. 
I wit drink plenty of pure water. 
5 I wit think happy thoughts. 

6 I wit sleep at least ten hours a day. 

7 I wit do something helpful every day. 

8 I wrt always remember to be a true loyal citizen, 
therefore I must keep a pure mind and a pure body. 

9 Cleanliness is the keynote. 


First Week 


Seat work for this week was the cutting of magazine 
pictures for Health Chart, free hand cutting of what we 
would see, “In the Garden,” “In the Park,” “In the 
Farmyard,” “In the Field.” These posters are freehand 
cuttings by First A children and their original verse about 
their poster. 

The patterns of farm and zoo were given children to cut 
for border to be used in room. The pictures decorating the 
schoolroom this first week of June should be of June flowers, 
birds, farmyard, fruits, and water scenes. Have as many 
cut flowers as possible; these specimens can be used for the 
painting lessons or crayon work. 


Second Week — Our Flag 


One flag, one land, 
One heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore. — Holmes 


Every schoolroom in America should have a clean Ameri- 
can flag, placedfin the front of the room where each morning 
every child should salute it with heart and hand. The 
schoolroom ‘this second week of June would appeal to the 
children and bring home the message of the flag to. them 
if the blackboard drawings and written selections upon the 
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board were patriotic and also the pictures placed about the 
room carried the idea of patriotism. Let the unit of the 
room be one of patriotism. 

At the desk of each child I fastened a small American 
flag for the entire week; this sea of flags made the room de- 
lightful, but the great lesson taught was the care and respect 
for the flag. Noone broke a flag, every flag was as clean 
when the week ended as when given out; a wonderful lesson 
was here taught. The story of the making of our flag by 
Betsy Ross was given as the basis of our thought in language, 
reading, spelling, dramatization and art. 


1 Story told by the teacher. 

2 Simple versions read by children. 

3 Children’s reproduction by oral story. 

4 Children’s reproduction by children in the written 
story. 

5 The story given by children in Picture Story. 

6 The story played in Story Play. 

7 Dramatization of the story. 

8 Our spelling words taken from the story. 


George Washington Betsy Ross 
flag country 
stripes brave 

field true 

blue pure 

white wave 

red salute 


9 and 10 Seat work and art correlated in making the 
flag. 
High lights in our work. 

What is a flag? 

A symbol of what? 

What is the meaning of our flag? 

For what does it stand? 

What other name has our flag? 

What do the three colors of the flag stand for? 

How many stars in our flag? 

Why 48 stars? 

What is our national anthem? 

With what great gift is every American born? 

Each child able to recite the pledge of allegiance to his 
flag. 
“T pledge allegiance to my flag and the country for 
which it stands — one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 


How many red stripes in the flag? Seven. 

Which flower of June could give the red stripes? The 
red rose. 

How many white stripes in our flag? Six. 

Which flower of June could give the white stripes? The 
white daisy. 

Which June flower could give the June field? The 
blue violet. 

Which June flower could give the stars? The narcissus. 

Mow many stars? Forty-eight. 

The class then made their Flag Booklet and the school one 
large Flag Poster. 


Flag Day, June 14 


On this day my class went outside.and saluted.the schoo! 
flag, after which we sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Every child carried a flag, also wore a band of red, white and 
blue crepe paper around the head. 

On returning to the room we played a number of patriotic 
records upon the victrola. The children marched, the 
captain carrying the flag; a boy witha drum led the chidren 
as they sang “Soldier Boy.” 

Upon returning to our seats, I told the story, “A Man 
Without a Country.” “America” was then sung by ‘the 
school. 
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Several children recited selections which they had 
secured and learned at home; this home touch means so 
much to the child and to the teacher. 

After the close of the program, the children made flags 
with white paper and crayons; these they pasted onto a 
five-inch stick, taking them home with them at the close 
of the day. Flag day should be every day in the heart of 
every American citizen. 


Selections for Flag Week 
Heroism 


Heroism is simple, and yet it is rare. Everyone who does the best 
he can is a hero. — Josh Billings 


Patriotism 


Let little hands bring blossoms sweet, 
To brave men lying low; 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 
We'll love the flag they loved so well, 
The dear old banner bright, 
We'll love the land for which they fell, 
With soul and strength and might.—S. M. Kneil 


‘ 
Loyalty 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home.—Goldsmith 


Patriotism 


O Washington! thou hero, patriot, sage, 
Friend of all climes and pride of every age! 
— Thomas Pain: 


Patriotism 


I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death! — Patrick Henry 


Red, White and Blue, wave on! 
Never may sire or son 

Thy glory mar. 
Sacred to liberty, 
Honored on land and sea, 
Unsoiled forever be, 

Each stripe and star. 


The Flower of Liberty 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 

Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 

With burning star and flaming band 

It kindles all the sunset land; 

O tell us what its name might be — 

Is this the flower of liberty? — 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry banner of liberty! — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Red, White and Blue 


Some flags are red 
And some are white, 
And some are yellow, too: 
But the dear, dear flag 
That we love best 
Is the red and white and blue 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own red, white and blue. 


My Flag 
I love my country’s flag 
Of red and white and blue 
And always will remember 
That it tells me 
To be brave and good and true. 


I give my head and heart to God and my country. 
One country, one language, one flag. 


Tribute to the Flag 


I have seen the glories of art and architecture and of river and 
mountain. I have seen the sunset on the Jungfrau and the moon rise 
over Mount Blanc. But the fairest vision on which these eyes ever 
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rested was the flag of my country in a foreign port. Beautiful as a 
flower to those who love it, terrible as a meteor to those we hate, 
it is the symbol of the power and the glory and the honor of fifty 
millions of Americans. — George F. Hoar 


Third Week — Vacation 


Vacation is the time for fun! 

All girls and boys are saying, 

When schools and books grow wearisome, 

And hearts are ripe for playing.— Mary D. Brine 


The last week of the school term, or closing week, I 
always have an exhibition of work. On the day before 
closing invite the parents to come and see our display. 
The children write the invitations the day before, make 
envelopes, address them, and become little mail carriers. 
We invite the other primary rooms to come in, also our 
little friends, the kindergartners. The impression the child 
takes away with him in June will be the impression he 
returns with in September. Vacation is not a break in 
school life, it is a term in nature’s school of the great out- 
doors, making a child more fit to return to his schoolroom 
duties in the fall. 

The great idea of this week is the thought of vacation. 

What it means? 

Why we need it? 

How to spend it? 

Where to go? 

What to do? 

Should we have sorre duties to perform during vaca- 
tion? If so, what duties? 

What would you best do on a rainy day in vacation? 

Should all people have a vacation? 

What about Father? 

What about Mother? 

What can you do so as to give Mother a vacation? 

Do you need to spend money so as to have a vacation? 

Which one has a better vacation, the boy or girl that has 
done his or her best work during the school term or the 
slacker? 

Which one are you? 

In regard to our school work these few days are review 
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days; the more original and attractive the manner of 
review the greater and finer response from pupils. Have 
children copy a list of books, stories and author, to read in 
the summer, also a list of games, some familiar and a 
number new; if new, give book and author, so child may 
easily find them. This correlation with library will have 
a more far-reaching influence than one would at first 
imagine. 

With the aid of the children make “A Summer Tourist 
Book.” 


First page — A list of places near home to hike. 

Second page— Where to go for picnics and camps. 
Third page — Where to find the summer flowers. 
Fourth page — Special places of interest. 


The first grade children cut freehand pictures of things 
they wanted to do — “Vacation Days.” Children of second 
and third grade wrote compositions, letters and composed 
original poems about Vacation. 

As to the decoration of the room this third week, the 
sample of the year’s work with the abundant display of 
summer flowers made an attractive room; our sand-table 
was a farmyard, the farmhouse and barn of stiff paper, the 
ground sod brought in from a lawn, the animals molded 
from clay, also the farmer and his helpers. 

The closing day, when everything had been placed away 
or taken home, we dramatized stories, played story plays 
and games, sang songs, and reviewed our memory gems. 
After a half hour informal visit, telling each other our 
summer plans and desires, we bade adieu in an informal 
manner, wishing each and all a pleasant vacation. 

Here may I write of an experience so often repeated that 
I can advocate it to all teachers. I send a postal to every 
child who has attended my room during the school year, 
some time during the vacation. In return, in the fall, that 
is the first “Thank you” to greet me. Was it worth while? 
Never break the bond of friendship and love between pupil 
and teacher, for what greater benefit could either derive 
from their school life? 


A Language Project in a Fourth Grade 


Jennie L. Hendricks 


Principal of Training School, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


aim of education was to prepare pupils for later 

living, as though the life of the child was compara- 

tively unimportant. “Real living” was thought 
of as beginning at maturity, all which came before as a 
time to learn those things which might be needed at some 
future time. 

We are coming, more and more, to realize that “educa- 
tion must be considered as life itself.” The child has no 
need to be burdened with the possible problems of maturity. 
If he is led to master the immediate needs of his childhood 
(these needs increasing in difficulty as he progresses) he 
will be properly prepared to attack the problems of later 
life when they arise. 

We learn through experience. Since an experience is a 
response to a situation, the work of the teacher is to bring 
about the situation. If the situation is one which makes 
the child feel an immediate need for knowing the facts 
presented, the child is going to put forth his best effort. 
In other words, if the child feels that there is a purpose 
in what he is doing, success is more likely to result. 

The test of a teacher, then, lies in her ability to plan 
situations — situations which will bring about “purposeful 
acts” on the part of the pupils. 

It was this which I had in mind when I was working 
out the following project in a fourth grade. 


NOR years it was generally accepted that the chief 


The class had read Aisop’s fable “‘The Hare and the 
Tortoise”. A child suggested that we play the story. 
I asked the children what they thought of writing the play 
first. Since they had never done this before, they were 
enthusiastic in accepting the suggestion. 

In talking over our project, we decided that we would 
have three scenes. We would write the first one together 
at the board in order that we might learn just how a play 
is written. The other two would be written by groups, 
the school would choose the best ones to be accepted. 

What was the first thiag necessary for us to know? The 
children decided that we must find out the form used in a 
written play. They remembered seeing such a form in 
one of their reading books. After a careful study of these 
books, they found that there were three things they needed 
to remember: 


1 Characters, time and place at the beginning of each 
scene. 


2 Dialogue form and its punctuation, 
3 Suggestions for acting in parenthesis. 


We were now ready to write our play. One child was 
chesen to do the writing on the board. The children in 
the seats suggested the conversation. Several contribu- 
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tions were made, each time the best being chosen as the 
permanent form to be written on the board. 

As the work developed, words which the children could 
not spell correctly were constantly coming up. It was 
finally suggested by a child that we make a list of the words 
we were gonig to need and learn how to spell them in our 
spelling lessons. This was the list, each child helping to 
make it. 


hare all right race 
tortoise off awoke 
frisky judge feeling 
along brother beat 
laughing signal steady 
anyway moss sure 
where straight surely 


It is perhaps needless to say that the interest shown in 
the study of these words was much keener than when a 
list from a spelling book is used. 

At the very start we used this sentence, “Good morning, 
Mr. Fox.” The child at the board wrote it without a 
comma. The teacher remarked that there was something 
wrong in the sentence. Everyone agreed that if we were 
going to write a play, it must, of course, be correctly 
written. No one knew what the trouble was with the 
sentence. We decided that our next language lesson would 
consist of finding out how to correct it. The next day a 
lesson on the “person addressed” was given, and the 
children were delighted to find that they often made use 
of this bit of knowledge while writing their little play. 

As other difficulties arose, they were dealt with in a 
similar way. When our play was completed, we had 
studied the following new facts in language. 


1 Punctuation of person addressed 
2 Contractions 
3 Words in a series 
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Punctuations of yes and no 

Punctuation of an exclamatory sentence 

Punctuation of words in a series 

In conversation the words of each speaker are put 
in a separate paragraph 


SIO o> 


After the first lesson at the board, the problem arose. 
“We need the board space for other things, what shall we 
do?” It was immediately suggested that each child make 
acopy. Here, again, we had a “purpose” for the following 
writing lessons. It was wholly unnecessary to say any- 
thing to the pupils about careful writing. At the beginning 
of each lesson, we practiced the movement exercises, 
The children were made to feel that this would help in 
making their papers better, as well as to help them to copy 
more rapidly. 

At once another problem presented itself. What shall 
we do with these papers? Several sheets are going to be 
needed by each pupil. These sheets must be kept together, 
for they easily become mixed.” 

The discussion resulted in a unanimous feeling that a 
booklet was the proper form for this. This could be made 
in the drawing lesson. This was the form decided upon. 


The pictures from the covers were brought from home. 
The illustration shows the use made of printing and arrange- 
ment, two valuable types of drawing lessons. 

Following is the first scene which was written by the 
whole class: 


ACT I 
ScENE I 


CHARACTERS — The Hare, Fox, and Tortoise 
Time — Early spring — morning 
PLace — Mr. Brown’s pasture 


Hare (meeting Tortoise in path) Good morning, Mr. 
Tortoise. 

Tortoise Good morning, Mr. Hare, how are you this 
morning? 

Hare Ha! ha! Frisky as ever. How very slow you 
are! You just creep along. 

Tortoise Dol? Try a race with me and I’ll show you. 

Hare (turning his head and laughing to himself) Race 
with me! All right, I’ll race with you. Who will mark off 
the bounds and be the judge? 

Tortoise I saw Mr. Fox up the road. Let’s have him. 
You send your brother to ask him. (Hare runs off to call 
his brother. Tortoise goes behind a tree.) 


Working out the first scene together under the super- 
vision of the teacher, they were now ready to do the re- 
maining two scenes by themselves. 

We divided the school into groups, the arrangement 
made by the children being that when the work was finished, 
the scenes were to be read. The children would choose the 
best to be put on the board and copied into their booklets. 

In order that our group work shoud be successful, 
it was necessary to discuss what our procedure should be. 
The children decided upon the various groups. They felt 
that a leader for each group was necessary. These were 
chosen. They also decided where each group should work. 

Our next discussion consisted of answering this question: 
“In working together, what are some of the things we must 
remember?” As the children made suggestions, the list 
was placed on the board. 


Duties of Leaders 
1 Do the writing 
2 Ask others in group for suggestions 
3 Give everyone in group a chance 
4 Choose person to read scene when finished 
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Duties of Group Members 
1 Every one should do his part. 
2 Only one person should talk at a time. 
3 Talk quietly so as not to disturb other groups. 


Each of these suggestions was talked over and voted 
upon for acceptance. 
These were the scenes chosen to be placed in the booklets. 


Scene II 


CHARACTERS — Hare, Tortoise, Brother Hare, and Fox 
Time — Same as Scene I 
PLACE — Fifteen minutes later 


Hare (Hare and Tortoise come out, Brother Hare and 
Fox coming up the path) Ah! here they come. 

Brother Here is Mr. Fox. He will be glad to help you 
out. 

Fox Good morning, brothers. Going to have a race? 

Hare Yes, and you’re to tell us where to go and when 
to start. 

Fox (looking around for a good place) Well, you start 
from this tree and run to the stone wall you see down the 
path a way. Brother Hare, you stay here and give the 
signal to start and I’ll go to the wall to make sure which 
one wins. (Fox runs to wall.) 

Brother Hare All ready, go! 

Hare Oh! I could get there in three bounds. I guess 
I'll curl up in this soft moss and take a little nap. I’ll win 
anyway. 

(The Tortoise starts at once and goes straight ahead without 
stopping. Brother Hare goes to the wall.) 





Scene III 


CHARACTERS — Hare, Tortoise, Fox, and Brother Hare 
Trwe — An hour later 
PLAce — Stone wall in Mr. Brown’s pasture 


Fox Well, Mr. Tortoise, you have surely won the race. 
Where is Mr. Hare? 

Tortoise The last time I saw him he was taking a little 
nap. 


(Hare comes running down the path.) 


Brother Hare There! There he comes, running as fast 
as he can! ; 
Fox, Brother Hare and Tortoise Ha! ha! ha! 
Hare (as he gets to the wall panting) Slow and steady 
wins the race. 


It will be seen that in this project language, writing, 
spelling, drawing and civics were correlated. During this 
work no child seemed to have the feeling, “Why must I 
be studying this stupid language, writing or spelling?” 
He had met real problems and consequently had a purpose 
in what he was doing. His efforts were rewarded py 
immediate results rather than by a promise that he wo ild 
need this “some time.” 

Kilpatrick, in his article on “The Project Metho 
puts it this way: “The one boy looks upon his sch ob 
activity with joy and confidence and plans yet o' 

rojects; the other counts his school a bore and begins 
ook elsewhere for the expression there denied.” 


A Lesson on Our Flag 


Florence N. Ayres 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


Teacher tells appropriate story on courage, such as: 


Leak in the Dike. 
William Tell. 


Teacher tells story of a boy or girl in school showing 
courage, or of a boy or girl who would not be dared by 
other children to do wrong, such as skating over thin ice, 
disobeying parents, etc. 

Children tell similar stories. 

Teacher shows strip of brilliant red ribbon and pins it 
on a Clean placard to represent the courage of all children 
in the class. 

Teacher also shows soiled less perfect red ribbon to repre- 
sent people without courage. Lay same on desk out of 
sight. 

Teacher tells appropriate story of bravery, fortitude, 
nobleness, such as: 


Paul Revere 
Lochinvar 


Teacher tells story of a boy or a girl who sometimes has 
to bear ridicule, names, poverty, etc. 

Children tell similar stories. 

Teacher exhibits strip of good blue ribbon, and pins it on 
placard to represent the nobleness of children in the class. 

Teacher also shows soiled blue ribbon representing those 
without nobleness. Lay same on desk out of sight. 

Teacher tells appropriate story of purity, such as: 


The Good Shepherd 
St. Nicholas 
Birds’ Christmas Carol 


Teacher tells story of children who ar Jin speech, 
Clean in thought, clean in body and are eae 


Children tell similar stories. 2 


Teacher pins pure white ribbon on placard to represent 
all persons who want to be pure. 

Teacher also exhibits white ribbon on placard to repre- 
sent those who are not pure. Lay on desk out of sight. 


Teacher have Magic Box, containing two sections. 
Study manipulation before going to class, placing a new 
flag with smaller ones wrapped in it. 

Teacher places clean ribbon, taken from placard in 
duplicate section reserved for them, and then opens box 
(the first section, of course) revealing a beautiful American 
Flag. The smaller flags fall out as large flag is waved. 
Each child in class should wear one of these’ small flags. 


Children salute Flag. 
Children sing, “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean.” 


For platform exercise children could prepare stories 
illustrating each ribbon. One story should be from litera- 
ture, one from life. 

Have pupil from upper grades manipulate the Magic 
Box, making simple statements about the red, whiteJand 
blue ribbons and what they stand for. Simply show 
results (no remarks). 
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The Project in an English School 


The Village Green 


England is noted for her quaint villages set in the midst 
of peaceful meadows, far from the noise and bustle of the 
towns. 

Most villages possess a green, where the boys delight in 
playing cricket. Thatched cottages are often seen and 
the village Smithy is a never-failing source of joy to the 
children. 

Village life is quite unknown to many children of the 
metropolis. When reading a tale of country life, it was 
thought a good plan to make a model of a village with its 


n. 
Those who had spent holidays in the country were able 


The Garden Flowers 
Blanche A. Allen 


Out in the garden one summer day, 

Lily and Daisy began to play. 

In the summer breeze, nodded their heads, 
And swayed and swayed in the garden beds. 


Little Miss Poppy and Lady Pink, 

Said to each other, “What do you think 
Lily and Daisy are trying to play 

In their garden beds this summer day?” 


“I’m sure I don’t know,”’ said Miss Marigold, 

“Tt seems to me they are rather bold, 
Nodding and waving their little heads gay 
At Bachelor Button over the way.” 


“Little Miss Pans) +o shy and sweet, 
And pretty Red Rose, so trim and neat, 
Are the sweetest flowers in the garden beds, 
Yet you never see them nodding their heads.” 


to make suggestions as to the models to be made. Then 
a plan was arranged on the blackboard. The Smithy, 
horse trough, the cottages with straw stuck on the roofs 
to represent thatch, were attempted first. Then the shops, 
and lastly the school and church were made. 

The boys playing cricket and the little girls were cut 
and colored in a free cutting lesson. The ducks on the 
pond were made of clay. 

Finally a background was done in pastels by the teacher. 
Another large sheet of brown paper was colored green by 
one of the children and placed on the sand-table to represent 
grass. The sand was heaped up at the back of the table 
to form a hill, on which the church was placed. 

Outlines for the models are given on the opposite page. 


Butterfly Airships 
Alice E. Allen 


Have you never seen them, 
Yellow as the corn, 

Blue as skies, or glowing 
With the red of morn? 

White as the first rosebud 
In its cradle born? 


Have you never heard them, 
With their gauzy sails, 
Floating down a sunbeam, 
On the fragrant gales, 
With a soft whir filling 
All the blossom vales? 


Butterflies, slow-sailing 
Through the golden hours, 
Lowering, lifting, lowering, 
O’er the garden bowers, 
Are you not the air-ships 
Of the little flowers? 
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A Third Grade Dramatization and What Grew 
Out of It 


T was our turn to entertain at Assembly. What 
should we do? “Dramatize a story,” was the 
unanimous vote. The selection of a story was the 
next important matter for consideration. The chil- 

dren browsed about in the library and decided that “ Hansel 
and Gretel” presented the most possibilities. Different 
children had read different versions of the story,so it was 
necessary for all to become acquainted with them. We 
found as many different accounts as possible and read to 
determine which we liked best. We found we liked certain 
things about each, and no one story suited us in all respects. 

Immediately the suggestion came that we write our own 
story and work was commenced at once. Such interest 
and enthusiasm marked the work that in one and one-half 
hours we had written the entire dramatization. By the 
time the first scene was written, it was interesting to note 
the position and attitude of the children. Every child had 
left his chair and had settled himself on the floor right near 
where the teacher sat taking dictation. Suggestions and 
criticisms were offered in quick succession. : 

Mimeographed copies were made of the completed story 
in dramatized form and each child became the proud 
possessor of a copy. Interest ran high and each morning 
before schoo] found groups of children acting out parts of 
thestory. On the second day after the copies were received, 
even the poor readers could glibly read any part, and in a 
remarkably short time every child could play the part of 
each character without his paper. Then try-outs became 
the fashion, and the children on their own initiative selected 
certain children for certain parts and changed them 
around to suit individual ability. Finally a vote was taken 
and the children showed splendid judgment in selecting 
their characters. 

In the meantime other activities were running along on a 
parallel line of interest. Songs and dances from the opera 
were being learned in the music and physical training 
classes. Trees had to be made to represent the forest 
scene. This was done by drawing large trees on manila 
tag, coloring them with crayons and pinning them to 
screens. Then the witch’s house had to be decorated. 
Cookies and stick candy in great quantities were made and 
fastened on the outside of the house. 

It was then suggested that a stiff cover be made to 
protect and fasten the scenes of the story together. The 
help of the art teacher was enlisted and very suggestive 
covers were designed with the name “Hansel and Gretel” 
printed on them. The children were so eager to have neat 
well-made books that they practiced the printing before 
putting it on the covers. Then illustrations of the story 
were made and added to the books. One child was dis- 
covered drawing the pictures on the backs of the type- 
written sheets. When asked why he did not use manila 
paper like the rest of the children he replied, “In the books 
I have read the illustrations have always been on the same 
kind of paper and right in with the reading. I want mine 
to be a real book.” 

One day one of the boys said, “We shall need an oven for 
the last scene; may I be responsible for that?” (It may 
be interesting to note that this child had been detained 
last year because through diffidence and lack of initiative 
he hadn’t taken hold of his work.) This child then or- 
— a group of helpers and the work was begun. No 

x large enough could be found, so the box was built. 

i and a dle were made for the door and the 
result was entirely usuable. Ii the same way another 
group built the cage for Hansel. A third group set about 
to construct a cane for the witch which would have a 
light for the handle. This was done with the aid of a 


flashlight and two yardsticks. More flashlights were used 
to represent the will-o’-the-wisps mentioned. 

The next problem under consideration was the costumes. 
Many books and pictures were consulted for suggestions 
and all the children helped to plan and bring the material. 
Every child had a part in the play, so there was plenty of 
opportunity for mutual help. When the dramatization 
was presented the children took entire charge. They 
announced the program, drew the curtains and shifted the 
scenery. 

Along how many different lines was activity thus initiated 
through this problem? Work was motivated in reading, 
language, literature, arithmetic (measuring), music, art, 
physical training and manual training. Was the problem, 
aside from the pure joy of the children, worth while? 
We think so. 


The Dramatization 
Scene I — The hut of Peter, the Broom-maker 


(Hansel — Making brooms. Gretel — Knitting.) 


Hansel Iamso hungry. I have had nothing to eat but 
bread for a whole week. Oh, Gret, wouldn’t it be a treat 
if we could have something really good to eat? I wish 
Mother were here. 

Gretel Don’t be a cross-patch. Iknowa secret. Smile 
first and I will tell you. 


(Hansel smiles.) 


Gretel Some one has left a jug of milk over there on the 
table. If you’re good, maybe Mother will cook rice in it 
for supper. 

Hansel I don’t believe it! It’s too good to be true. 
(Runs over to look, looks all around to see that no one is watch- 
ing and then puts finger in.) , 

Gretel You naughty boy! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Go back to work. If your work is not done 
Mother will scold you. 

Hansel Let’s not work; let’s dance. 

Gretel (throwing aside her knitting) Let’s do. I’ll teach 
you how. 


“First your feet you tap, tap, tap, 
Then your hands you clap, clap, clap, 
Right foot first, left foot then, 
Round and round and back again.” 


(Hansel watches and then they both dance. Door opens 
and in comes Mother.) 


Mother Oh, you naughty children! No work done? 

Gretel Hansel did it. 

Hansel Gretel taught me. 

Mother - You were both to blame. (Tries to catch them 
and in so doing, tips over the yug of milk.) That precious 
milk! There goes our supper! Now take this basket and 
go into the woods and pick strawberries. If it isn’t full 
when you return, you will be punished. 


(Mother sits down at table and weeps.) 


Father (coming in noisily and waking his wife) Look, good 
wife, we have butter, ham, eggs and sausage. I’ve sold 
allmy brooms. There is a fair in town and everyone wants 
to ean. Hurry and cook supper. 
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(Mother works busily getting supper.) 


Father Where are Hansel and Gretel? (Goes to the door 
and calls.) 

Mother Do not call. I sent them to the woods to pick 
strawberries, because they were naughty. 

Father Don’t you know there is a wicked witch in those 
woods? 

Mother What witch? 

Father The magic witch who rides on a broomstick and 
gobbles up children. She makes them into gingerbread. 
Oh! my poor children. 

Mother Dear, o-h dear, what shall we do? 

Father Go and find them. (They rush out without hats 
or coats. 

SceNnE II — In the woods 


(Hansel picking berries. Gretel making wreaths.) 


Hansel Just see, Gretel, I have my basket full already. 
Gretel Why, I have just finished my wreath, too. 
Hansel Let’s play “Queen of the Woods.” 
Gretel Allright, you be my servant. (Pretending to ring 
bell.) Bring in my crown. 
Hansel Here are some berries, too, Your Majesty. 
Gretel (picks out large berry and gives Hansel) As your 
reward I’ll give you this nice big berry. (They eat all the 
berries.) 
Hansel Oh look, Gret! We have eaten all the berries. 
What will Mother say? 
Gretel We shall have to gather more. 
Hansel Oh, no, it is getting too dark to gather more. 
Come, Mother will scold us if we are late. 
Gretel I am afraid to go home without any berries and 
I don’t know the way. 
Hansel It’s too dark to find our way now. Let’s wait 
until the moon rises. 
Gretel Oh Hansel, see those terrible faces! They are 
coming toward us. See! 
Hansel Do not be afraid, Sister, they are only the 
shadows of the trees. 
Gretel Oh, see that light! 
Hansel That’s only the Will-o’-the wisp. 
Gretel Oh, see that funny little gray man! 
Hansel Oh, don’t be afraid! He is smiling at us. 
Sandman I shut the children’s peepers, sh! 
And guard the little sleepers, sh! 
For dearly do I love them, sh! 
And gladly watch above them, sh! 
And with my little bag of sand, 
By every child’s bedside I stand 
Then little tired eyelids close 
And little limbs have sweet repose. 


Gretel Oh, the Sandman has come! Let us say our 
evening prayer. 


When at night I go to sleep, 
Fourteen angels watch do keep, 
Two at my head are guarding, 
Two at my feet are guiding, 
Two are on my right hand, 
Two are on my left hand, 

Two who warmly cover, 

Two who o’er me hover, 

Two to whom ’tis given 

To guide my steps to Heaven. 


ScENnE III — A?’the Witch’s house 
(Hansel and Gretel are sleeping in the woods.) 
Dew Fairy I’m up with the early dawning, 
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And know who loves the morning, 
Who’lIl rise fresh as a daisy, 
Who’ll sink in slumber lazy — 
Ding, dong, ding, dong — 

And with the golden light of day 
I chase the fading night away. 
Fresh dew around me shaking, 
And hill and dale awaking, 

Then up with all your powers, 
Enjoy the morning hours, 

The scent of bees and flowers, 
Then up, ye sleepers, awaken! 
The rosy dawn is smiling, 

Then up, ye sleepers, awaken! 


Gretel (stretches and yawns) Hansel, Hansel, wake up! 
Where are you? 

Hansel (stretching and yawning) Why, we’re in the 
woods! 

Gretel Oh, how beautiful it is! I feel so happy. Let’s 
stay. 

Hansel (looking around) Why, Gretel, there’s a house! 

Gretel It’s all made of candy. 

Hansel And there’s a gingerbread fence, too! 

Gretel And sugar-plum windows! 

Hansel Oh, how good it looks! We’ve had nothing but 
bread for such along time. Let’seatsome. Yum! Yum! 

Gretel You greedy boy! It wouldn’t be nice to eat 
some one’s house. But we'll just take a nibble. (They 
take a piece off the roof.) 

Hansel Oh, but that’s good! 

Witch Nibble, nibble, mousekin, 

Who’s nibbling my housekin? 

Gretel What’s that noise? 

Hansel That’s only the wind. (Takes another piece.) 

Witch Nibble, nibble, mousekin, 

Who’s nibbling my housekin? 
Gretel There’s that noise again. Let’s run. 
Hansel Don’t be a baby. Eat some more. 


(Witch appears.) 


Gretel It’s a witch. Let’s run. 
Witch Oh, don’t be afraid, dear children. I’ll give you 
candy, nuts and fruit. 


(Children draw back and start to run.) 


Witch (waving wand) 
Hocus, pocus, witch’s charm! 
Move not, as you fear my arm! 
Back or forward, do not try, 
Fixed you are by the evil eye. 
Head on shoulders, fixed awry! 
Hocus, pocus, now comes jocus. 
Children, watch the magic head, 
Eyes are staring, dull as lead! 
Now, you atom, off to bed! 


(Takes Hansel and puts him in cage.) Your’e a nice plump 
boy, bot I’ll fatten you some more. Then you'll make nice 
gingerbread. (To Gretel) 

Hocus, pocus, elder-bush, 

4 Rigid body, loosen, hush! 
Gretel (softly) Hocus, pocus, elder-bush, 
Rigid body, loosen, hush! 

Witch Go and feed your brother. I’m going for a ride. 
(Goes out.) 

Gretel (running over to Hansel) 


Hocus, pocus, elder-bush, 
Rigid body, loosen, hush! 


When the witch comes stand very still. 
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lV itch (returning, licking her chops) I'll cook Gretel first. 
(To Gretel) Go and see if the oven is hot. 

Greeel I don’t know how. Will you please show me? 

\i'itch (crossly) You silly goose, you don’t know any- 
thing. (Shows her how. 


‘Hansel runs out of the cage and both push witch into oven.) 


Gretel and Hansel Hurrah! hurrah! the witch is dead! 
Gretel Oh, see, the gingerbread fence is moving! 
Hansel Why, they’re children, but their eyes are closed! 
Children Please touch us, so we shall be free. 

Hansel and Gretel Is that all you ask? 


Hocus, pocus, elder-bush 
Rigid body, loosen, hush! 


Hansel and Gretel in 
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Children Oh, thank you! (All join hands and sing) 


The spell is broken, we are free, ° 

We'll sing and we’ll dance and we’ll shout for glee! 
Come, children, all, and form a ring, 

Join hands together while we sing! 

Then sing and spring, then dance and sing, 

Then through the woods our song of praise may sound, 
And echo repeat it all around! 


(Hansel and Gretel run and get witch and all feast.) 


Gretel I wonder if father and mother are as happy as 
we are. 

Mother and Father (coming in) Oh, our dear children! 
Come home with us. We are so glad you are safe! 

Gretel and Hansel All the children may come, too. 


Another Third Grade 


Marion Elwell 


“Hansel and Gretel” is a suitable story for dramatization in dialogue 
and one which appeals strongly to children’s dramatic instincts. 
It can be given in any grade, abbreviated in form made as elaborate 
as desired, the children themselves originating it from a scenario of 
the plot given them by the teacher. s 

The play as here outlined has been adapted from the original Grimm 
fairy tale and from the story as told in Humperdinck’s Opera and 
produced by third grade children outdoors with very simple scenery 
and costumes which the children themselves made. The boys nailed 
together a framework of rough boards for'the house, cage and oven. 
Unbleached coarse cotton cloth was tacked on to the framework of the 
house, which the children painted. They carried out their own ideas 
of decoraton by the addition of free-hand figures of gingerbread men, 
candy-canes, etc. Red brick paper covered the oven and the pen was 
painted black. The girls easily sewed the costumes. 

Hansel’s suit was brown. Gretel wore a blue skirt, white apron and 
cap, and a black bodice over a white waist. Peter wore a gray shirt 
and bright bandanna handkerchief around his neck. Gertrude had a 
bonnet-shaped cap, white waist with large black polka dots pasted on 
and a black skirt barred off with strips of orange cambric, and a gray 
shawl. The Sandman was all in gray, with a cap, and carried a large 
bag of sand. The Fairies wore pale yellow cheese-cloth, loose flowing 
sleeves with wings, and the Elves were costumed in green cambric suits 
and caps. The Witch wore a black shawl, red skirt, black pointed cap 
and had a false nose. 


CHARACTERS 
PETER, a poor broom-maker 
GERTRUDE, his wife 


HANSEL } their children 


GRETEL 
Tue Wrrca, who eats children 
SANDMAN 
FAIRIES 
ELVES 
ACT i 
Peter’s Hut 


(Hansel is sitting on a stool, mending brooms; Gretel, his 
sister, is knitting stockings.) 


Hansel If mother would only come home! I’m so 
hungry! O, Gretel, wouldn’t it be a treat if we had some- 
thing nice toeat! Butter and eggs — I’ve almost forgotten 
how they taste. : 

Gretel If you’ll stop grumbling, I'll tell you a secret. 

Hansel What is it? Tell me. Is it something to eat? 

Gretel Well, brother, look here in this jug. There is 
fresh milk given us by our neighbor. When mother comes 
home she will certainly make us a rice blanc-mange! _ 

Hansel Hoorah! rice blanc-mange! How good it will 
taste! How thick the cream is on the milk? Taste it, 
Gretel. 


(Putting his finger in the milk and licking off the cream.) 


Gretel What, Hansel, are you tasting? Aren’t you 
ashamed? Greedy boy! Go back to your work. If 
mother comes and your brooms are not mended and my 
stocking isn’t finished, she will be cross. We’d better be 
quick and get back to work. 

Hansel Workagain? No,let’shavesomefun. (Throws 
broom on floor and pulls stocking from sister’s hand.) It is 
jollier to dance. 

Gretel I'll teach you a song that grandma used to sing 
and you can dance in time to the singing. (Gretel sings) 


Brother, come and dance with me, 
Both my hands I offer thee, 

Right foot first, left foot then, 
Round about and back again. 


Hansel (tries to do it but is awkward. Sings) 


I would dance, but don’t know how, 
When to jump or when to bow, 
Show me what I ought to do, 

So that I may dance like you. 


Gretel (sings) 
With your foot you tap, tap, tap, 
With your hand you clap, clap, clap, 
Right foot first, left foot then, 
Round about and back again. 


(Hansel dances.) 


Gretel That was very good. Now we can try it together. 


(Both dance and sing.) 


(The music to the song is found in Hofer’s “‘ Children’s Old and New 
Singing Games.”’) 


Mother (returning home and entering room finds Hansel 
and Gretel dancing) You lazy children! Playing instead 
of working! (Picks up Gretel’s stocking.) Look at this 
stocking! Not finished yet! (Looks at Hansel’s broom.) 
Hansel, you lazy-bones, how many brooms have you 
mended? You good-for-bothing children, I’ll beat you 
both! (Takes broom which Hansel had thrown wpon floor 
and starts to beat him, but Hansel is too quick for her. While 
trying to catch him, the mother upsets the jug of milk.) 

Gretel Oh, mother, you have spilled the milk! It was 
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The Mother intending to beat Hansel with the broom . 


all the food there was in the house. 
nothing to eat! 


Now we shall have 


(Hansel titters. Mother runs after him again.) 

Mother You saucy boy! How dare you laugh! You 
just wait till father comes home! Go into the woods and 

ther strawberries, Gretel, and don’t you dare to come 
Caek till you have filled the basket to the brim. (Thrusts 
@ basket into Gretel’s hand.) Hansel, you go too, andfhelp 
your sister pick the strawberries and hurry back, both of 
you, for there is nothing else for supper. (Children go to 
the forest. Mother sits down by the table exhausted.) Alas! 
my poor jug broken, no bread in the house, not a crumb 
for my starving children, nothing but water to drink. (Sobs.) 
Oh dear, I wish I were dead! (Lays her head on her arms 
and drops asleep.) 


(Enter Father, returned from the village.) 


Father (goes over to his sleeping wife and gives her a smacking 
kiss) Wake up, good wife! I have had good luck to-day 
and sold all my brooms. Now for a good supper! Look, 
mother! (Takes out contents of his basket.) Bread and 
butter, ham and sausage, turnips, onions and some potatoes. 
But where are the children? 

Mother ‘They have gone to the forest to gather straw- 
berries. 

Father What! My children all alone in the dark forest 
without moon or stars! It is dark already. Hansel and 
Gretel should have been home long ago. Alas! . My poor 
children! I fear that the terrible Witch of the Forest may 
find them and that we shall never see them again! 


(Wife begins to set the table and prepare the supper. Hus- 
band goes to the door and looks into the¥darkness.) 


ACT II 
The Forest 


(Hansel and Gretel have filled the basket with strawberries 
ond then have wandered into the forest.) 
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Hansel The basket is full; let us sit down under this 

fir tree to rest. (They sit down.) 
Gretel Here is a fine strawberry! Taste it. (She puis 

a berry into Hansel’s mouth and eats one herself.) 

Hansel I am so hungry! Give me another berry. 

(The children taste another and another of the strawberries 

until all are gone.) 


Gretel Oh, Hansel! We have eaten all of the berries! 
We must fill the basket again. (They begin to hunt for more 
berries.) Hansel, it is so dark I can’t find any berries and 
I don’t know which is the way home. (Beginning to cry.) 
We are lost! 

Hansel I will take care of you, sister. 

Gretel (whispers) Look! What is that near the bushes? 

Hansel It is only the stump of a willow tree. 

Gretel (becoming more frightened) It is grinning at me! 
I wish I were home. 

Hansel Don’t be frightened. See, isn’t that a light 
coming toward us? 

Gretel. Oh, it must be father and mother looking for us, 
No, it’s not, it is only the light of the will-o’the-wisp. 


(They flee back in terror to the mossy bank under the fir 
tree where they huddle close together.) 


Sandman (tiptoeing in, sings “The Sandman Song” and 
scatters the sand of sleep in their tired eyes. The children fall 
asleep.) 


(“The Sandman Song” will be found in “Holiday Songs,” by 
Emilie Poulsson.) 
ACT III 


Witch’s House 


(At midnight a little elf whose home was in the heart of an 
oak tree comes forth and rings a fairy bell.) 


Twelve small strokes on my tiny bell — 
’T was made of the white snail’s pearly shell: — 





















































































The Sandman scatters sand in the eyes of the tired children 
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Hansel, Gretel and Witch before the Witch’s House 


Midnight comes, and all is well: 
Hither, thither, wing your way. 
’Tis the dawn of the fairy day! 


(Fairies and wood-nymphs enter at the last stroke of twleve. 
They dance in a ring around the children, then trip away 
when the sun’s rays appear. The Dew Fairy remains and 
sprinkles dew on the children’s faces with her magic wand.) 


Dew Fairy (sings) 
Awake you, O children dear, 
Wake you and rise! 
The sun glowing brightly, peeps 
Into your eyes! 


(Exit Dew Fairy.) 


Gretel (rubs her eyes, looks around and raises herself a little 
while Hansel turns over on the other side to go to sleep again) 
Where am I? Am I waking or dreaming? I must be 
awake, for I hear the birds singing. Hansel, wake up. 
Where are we? 


(The children look about them in wonder. Near them 
stands a little cottage.) 


Hansel What a pretty house! Look, it is made of 
sugar! The windows are made of candy, and the roofjof 
chocolate creams. See the gingerbread cookies! There’s 
no one around. Let’s go inside. 

Gretel Oh, no, we don’t know who lives there, but I’d 
like to nibble off a bit of the house. (They tiptoe cautiously 
towards the house and break off a bit of the corner. As they 
eat, they hear a squeaky voice saying) 


Nibble, nibble, little mouse, 
Who is nibbling my sweet house? 


Witch (coming out of the door of her house) Oh, oh, you 
darling children! Who brought you here? Come in and 
I will give you candies, cakes, peaches and raisins — all 
that you wish to eat! 


waves her broom above her head and mutters) 
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(Hansel and Gretel start to run away. The old Witch 


Hocus, pocus, bonus, jocus, locus, bocus, pocus! 
Bonus, jocus, malus, locus, bocus, pocus, bonus, jocus 
malus, locus, hocus, pocus! 


I’ve-cast a spell over you. You cannot move. (Laughs 
and grasps Hansel’s arm.) Get into that cage. I’ll give 
you'a basket of sugar plums, candies and chocolate tarts 
to eat. That will make you fat enough to cook soon. 
I’ll bake the girl first. (Shakes Gretel roughly.) Go into 
the house and set the table while I build a fire. (Gathers 
wood and puts it in the oven.) Now for a ride through the 
air on my broom while the oven is heating! (She rides her 
broomstick and then calls to Gretel.) Gretel, come out of 
the house. You may open the oven door, then creep inside 
and see if it is hot enough to bake the bread. 

ki: Gretel (understanding what the Witch intends to do, pretends) 
I don’t know how to get into the oven. The door isn’t 
wide enough, I’m afraid. 

Witch Silly child! I could get inside myself. 





(Puts her head into the oven. When she is inside, Gretel 
springs toward the oven and shuts the door.) 


Gretel (runs and unfastens the door of Hansel’s cage) 


Hurrah, hurrah, the witch is dead! We are saved, Hansell 


Now, let’s have some fun. 

(The children dance, singing merrily) 
First your foot you tap, tap, tap, 
Then your hands you clap, clap, clap; 
Right foot first, left foot then, 
Round about and back again. 

(Enter Peter and Gertrude.) 

Father~* My children, my children! (They all embrace.) 

[Curtramn[ 
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Gretel and the Witch before the Oven 
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Motivated Arithmetic Lessons | 


(For Grades III or IV) 
Bertha Toelle 


text-book do not appeal to children, because they 

are not related to their interests and activities. 

The arithmetic lesson can be made more interesting 
if the teacher will write her own problems, utilizing in- 
terests afforded by the occupations and activities in her 
particular locality. For instance, the rural teacher will 
base her problems on farm life, while the problems of the 
city teacher would be based on manufactoring, banking, 
shipping or any other occupation carried on in that parti- 
cular location. 

Related problems would also be based upon the children’s 
experiences, such as laying off a ball diamond, making of a 
doll house, marking out a garden plot, etc. The problems 
should also vary with the seasons, if the children’s activities 
are considered. In the fall there should be problems on 
nutting, trapping, etc. In the winter the problems will 
center about preparation for Christmas, such as the making 
of toys, cakes and candies, or the purchasing or making of 
gifts. The spring suggests marbles, tops, kites, baseball, 
gardening and other outdoor sports. 

The problems given below, which are given in story form, 
illustrate how an arithmetic lesson can be made more 
interesting in the primary grades. 


Te arithmetic problems which appear in the usual 


The Tennis Court 


School will soon be over, and we must begin work on our 
tennis court, if we expect to enjoy it during the summer. 
We have $125.00 with which to pay expenses, and we hope 
to have some money left. 

Our court must be 78 feet long and 36 feet wide. How 
many square feet of sod will have to be removed, before 
we can begin grading the plot? (Area) 

We will do the grading, but we must pay Mr. Smith $4.75 
per load for hauling away the surplus soil. If he removes 
5 loads, how much will his billamount to? (Multiplication) 

Now we need a wooden base to mark the outer edge of 
the:court. How many strips of board, 12 feet long, will be 
required to surround the court? . (Perimeter) 

The fireman will give us ashes to spread on the court to 
make it firm, but we shall have to haul them. If each 
wheelbarrow load contains 12 buckets of ashes, how many 
will 18 loads contain? If each boy spread 4 buckets of 
ashes, how many boys will be needed to spread the ashes? 
How many boys are willing to help? (Application of 
multiplication and division) 

We shall have to buy 2 bushels of lime to lay off the 
divisions. How much shall we have to pay for it at 15 cents 
a peck? (Work with denominate numbers) 


Let us draw a picture showing these divisions. 
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Before we can play we shall have to buy a net, 4 rackets 
and 8 balls. Mary’s father can get the rackets at $3.79 


apiece. How much change will she bring us, if we give 
her $16.00? (Multiplication and subtraction applied) 

Tennis balls are selling at $1.98, so we shall need how 
much money to pay for them? We can buy oue net on 
sale at $2.75. How much shall we have to pay for rackets, 
balls and net? (Applied addition) 

Let us see what our total expenses are for grading, base, 
lime, rackets, balls and net. How much money will remain 
of our $125.00? (Addition and subtraction) 

We almost forgot that we need an iron roller to keep the 
court in good condition. This will cost $50.00. How much 
money would we still have left after buying the roller? 
(Subtraction) 

With the money remaining — which ought to be about 
$15.00 — we will have a party on the last day of school, 
to repay us for our hard work. Then the tennis court 
will be all ready for you to use during the vacation. 


The above problems, it will be noted, make use of several 
phases of arithmetic, namely the application of the four 
fundamental processes, area and perimeter. The pupils 
of your class will delight in helping you to make up arith- 
metic stories, or will create some themselves. 





A Runaway 
Alice E. Allen 


I know a little flower 
Who runs away 
Sunday or Monday or 
Most any day. 
She lives outside your yard — 
Though you think you’re on your guard, 
She’ll come in and bring her pard, 
And there theyll stay. 


She chooses for her steed 
Each wind that blows, 
Here, there, and everywhere, 
Her bright face shows. 
She travels up and down, 
Starts a village or a town, 
Matters not how folks may frown, 
On, on she goes. 


She wears a gown of green, 
So scant and straight, 
She has the curliest 
Warm-yellow pate. 
Although I love her so, 
Father says she’s got to go, 
Else no pretty grass will grow, 
As sure as fate! 


You know this little flower — 
This pal of rine? 

When she gets old, her hair 
Grows white and fine, 

But whether gold or gray, 

Though she’s such a runaway, 

Children love her — aye, for aye, 
Dear Dandelion! 
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A Page for the Color Booklet 
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Suggestions for Coloring Color sky blue, grass light green, stones cream or tan, boy’s face, hands and legs flesh 
color, hair light brown, ruffle on neck and sleeves white, socks white, shoes brown, coat and trousers dark green, 
horse brown, sign brown and vine green. 


Ride a-Cock Horse 


Ride a-cock horse Ban-bu-ry Cross, To see a fine la-dy ride on a white horses With 


Ride a-cock horse Ban-bu-ry Cross, To buy lit-tle John-ny a gal-op-ing horse: It 


rings on -gers, and bells on her toes, shall have mu-sic_ wher - ev -er she goes. 
trots be-hind and am- bles be-fore, And John -ny shall ride till he can ride no more 
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A Page for Story Tellers 


The Little Blue Flowers 
A LEGEND OF THE FLAX 
Daisy D. Stephenson 


NCE upon a time, in a lonely valley where snow- 
capped mountains shone all day in the sunlight 


there lived a poor man with his wife and children. 

Every day he used to drive his small herd of 

cows to graze in the pastures. He always took his cross- 

bow with him to protect his cattle, and now and then he 
would shoot a deer. 

One day, when he was watching his cows, he suddenly 
saw a fine deer with large gold horns. He at once seized 
his bow and crept forward. on hands and knees until near 
enough to shoot. But the deer sprung from rock to rock 
and ran up into the mountains. 

The man eagerly continued his chase until he reached 
a hollow place near the top of a mountain. Here the deer 
vanished. The man followed. He went boldly through 
an entrance way and found himself in a large hall whose 
walls and ceiling were of crystal and garnets. 

A beautiful woman sat on a throne of gold in the center 
of the hall. She was dressed in a silver gown, and on her 
yellow curls rested a golden crown. In her hand were 
flowers as blue as her eyes. Around her were maidens with 
crowns of roses and dainty garments. They were singing, 
dancing and playing about their queen. 

The man went forward and sank on his knees before the 
queen. She smiled gently and spoke to him. “Choose 
what you will of all my treasures, silver, gold or jewels.” 

“Kind Queen,” he answered, “give me only the bunch of 
flowers you hold in your hand. I desire nothing else.” 

As she gave them to him, she said: “You have chosen 
wisely. They are indeed precious. Take also this seed 
with which to sow your fields, that they may bear you 
many blue flowers such as these.” 

He would have thanked her, but a peal of thunder shook 
the mountain, and the vision was gone. He saw nothing 
now but the rocks and the snow fields. The blue flowers 
were still in his hand, and beside him was a bag of seed. 
This proved that he had not been dreaming. 

When he went home and showed his wife the bunch of 
blue flowers and told her of his visit to the wonderful palace, 
she was very angry that he had not asked for more. 

“You might have had gold or diamonds,” she said, 
“and you bring home a faded bunch of blue flowers. Throw 
them away! I thought you were a wiser man than that. 
And we are so poor! , 

She scolded and grumbled, but he sowed his fields with 
the seed. Soon little green sprouts showed all over the 

fields. 


They grew larger, until at length the blue flowers un- 


folded in great numbers. They were so lovely that even: 
the wife enjoyed looking at them. 

One day when the flowers were withered and the seed’ 
ripe, the Queen came to the cottage. ‘Do you know how 
to spin flax?” she asked the wife. “No,” said the woman, 
who had never heard of flax before. 

“Can you weave linen?” asked the Queen. “No, in- 
deed,” said the woman. ‘Then my maids shall teach you 
to spin and to weave. The blue flower I gave your husband 
was the flax. It is my own flower and I wish people on 
earth to love it.” 

So the woman learned to spin and to weave, and how 
to bleach the linen so that it looked like new-fallen snow. 

The man and his wife soon grew very rich. Then the 
wife said: “You did, indeed, choose wisely, my husband. 
The little blue flowers were better for us than gold or 
jewels.” 





The Wonderful Spinner 


There was once an old woman and her daughter, who 
lived at the side of a hill, in the midst of a forest, near 
Nodville. They were poor and their only support was 
obtained from selling the thread which the daughter spun 
with her spindle and distaff. During the long winter, when 
the roads were so bad that merchants of the surrounding 
country could not come to purchase the thread, the daugh- 
ter, one of the most beautiful of creatures, worked without 
ceasing to spin enough thread to enable her to purchase a 
cloak for her mother, and a scarlet shawl for herself. 

It happened that the King’s son of that country, who 
was an only son, while out one day deer hunting, lost his. 

th in the forest, and called at the widow’s cottage to 
inquire the way. He was pleased with the girl’s beauty, 
and not less with the numerous skeins of yarn which lay 
upon the cottage floor, showing her skill and industry. 

He inquired how it happened that she had collected so 
much, and the old woman replied that she had spun it all 
ina week. “Ina week!” exclaimed the astonished Prince. 
“Tf this be true, I have found a maiden more worthy of 
attachment than any other in the whole country. I will 
send you a load of flax and if she has it spun at the end of a 
week, I will make her my bride, but if not, I will have you 
both killed for deceiving the son of your sovereign.” 

A long train of camels on the next day, laden with flax, 
stood before the door of the cottage. The driver unloaded 
them, and told the girl she must spin this all in a week or 
prepare for death. 

After they had departed, she was crushed with despair; 
she went into the forest and, sitting down under a tree, 
wept bitterly. While she was weeping a decrepit old man 
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came up to her and inquired the cause of her tears. She 
told him the whole story.: “Do not weep, daughter,” he 
said; “I will execute every one of the tasks imposed upon 
you by the Prince, provided you will either give me your 
eldest son when he is twelve months and one day old, or 
that you shall in the intervening time find out my name.” 
She agreed to the terms at once, and in some mysterious 
way the old man conveyed the flax away, and an hour before 
the Prince arrived, returned the finest and best twisted 
thread ever seen in Nodville. The Prince made the girl 
his bride, and conveyed her and her mother to the beautiful 
palace which stood on a very high hill and cost a great deal 
of money. 

Every Monday before sunrise the Prince gave his wife 
a quantity of flax which he expected to be spun through 
the week, and every Saturday night the yarn was made 
ready by the mysterious old man. At length the Princess 
became the mother of a beautiful boy, and the thoughts of 
the bargain she had made drove her distracted. Every 
effort she made she could not find the name of the wonderful 
spinner, and every time he came he reminded her of her 
promise, and that the time was near when he had a right 
to claim her child. 

One evening as she sat oppressed, her husband inquired 
the reason of her sadness, but she was unable to answer him 
a word. “Come, my love,” said he, “do not be cast down 
and I will tell you an interesting story. While out hunting 
to-day, I lost my way in the forest —I thought I heard a 
human voice, and following in the direction of the sound, 
I came to a cave where I saw an old man, who did not notice 
me, so deeply was he engaged in his work, a strange sort of 
labor. He was spinning, not as you do with the distaff, 
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but with a wheel, which flew around as rapidly as lightning, 
and gave out a sound like water falling from a mountain 
torrent; all the while he never ceased singing: 


My mistress, little she knows my name, 
ich shan’t be forgot, which shan’t be forgot, 
When a Prince is heir to the fortune I claim, 
Of Walloty Trot, Walloty Trot. 
I come at the end of a year and a day, 
And take the young Prince, my heir away. 
With my whack! she goes! 
While nobody knows 
My trusty machine 
In this cave unseen 
Here in this spot 
For Walloty Trot. 


The Princess made her husband repeat the rhyme several 
times, until she was sure that she could remember it per- 
fectly. When the old man came to claim her child, “Stop, 
neighbor,” said she, “there goes another word to that 
bargain; I have found out your name. It is Walloty Trot.” 
“You have indeed found out my name,” said he; “my busi- 
ness on earth is well-nigh finished, but before I depart I am 
bound to tell you the secret of my art.” He went into the 
forest and returned with his wheels. He then taught the 
lady their use — showing her that he could spin sixty-six 
times more with them than she could with the distaff — 
and then vanished, after which he was never seen again in 
that part of the world. 

The Prince and Princess taught this new branch of in- 
dustry to their subjects — which so enriched them that all 
surrounding nations regarded them with admiration. 


— Sir Henry Hunlock, 1812. British Folk Lore 


Animal Tales for the Fourth Grade | 


True and Untrue 


A NORSE BEAST TALE 
Laura F. Kready 


(The favorite beast among the Norse was the bear, the 
king of all their beasts. His strength and sagacity made 
him highly respected. In “True and Untrue” the Bear 
is king of beasts, but he is no match for the Fox in wit. 

In this story note the good structure; the good younger 
brother, who only can hear the language of the beasts, the 
friendly beasts, the Norse favorite animals; the lime tree; 
and poetic justice, with punishment at the end.) 


Once on a time there were two brothers; one was called 
True and the other Untrue. True was always upright and 
good towards all, but Untrue was bad and full of lies, so 
that no one could believe what he said. Their mother was 
a widow, and hadn’t much to live on; so when her sons had 
grown up, she was forced to send them away, that they 
might earn their bread in the world. Each got a little 
scrip with some food in it, and then they went their way. 

Now, when they had walked till evening, they sat down 
on a windfall in the wood, antl took out their scrips, for 
they were hungry after walking the whole day, and thought 
a morsel of food would be sweet enough. 


“Tf you’re of my mind,” said Untrue, “I think we had. 


better eat out of your scrip, so long as there is anything 
in it, and after that we can take to mine.” 

Yes, True was well pleased with this, so they fell to eating, 
but Untrue got all the best bits, and stuffefl himself with 
them, while Ttue got only the burnt crusts.and scraps.’ 

Next morning they broke their fast off True’s food, and 
they dined off it too, and then there was nothing left in his 
scrip. So when they had walked till late at night, and were 
ready to eat again, True wanted to eat out of his brother’s 


scrip, but Untrue said, “No,” the food was his, and he had 
only enough for himself. 

“Nay, but you know you ate out of my scrip as long as 
there was anything in it,” said True. 

“All very fine, I daresay,” answered Untrue; “but if 
you are such a fool as to let others eat up your food before 
your face, you must make the best of it; for now all you 
have to do ‘is to sit here and starve.” 

“Very well!” said True, “you’re Untrue by name and 
untrue by nature; so you have been, and so you will be 
all your life long.” 

Now when Untrue heard this, he flew into a rage, and 
rushed at his brother, and plucked out both his eyes. 
“Now, try if you can see whether folks are untrue or not, 
you blind buzzard!” And so saying, he ran away and left 
him. 

Poor True! There he went walking along and feeling 
his way through the thick wood. Blind and alone, he 
scarce knew which way to turn, when all at once he caught 
hold of the trunk of a great bushy lime-tree, so he thought 
he would climb up into it and sit there till the night was 
over, for fear of the wild beasts. 

“When the birds begin to sing,” he said to himself, 
“then I shall know it is day, and I can try to grope my way 
farther on.” So he climbed up into the lime-tree. After 
he had sat there a little time, he heard how some one came 
and began to make a stir and clatter under the tree, and 
soon after others came; and when they began to greet 
one another, he found out it was Bruin the Bear, and Gray- 
legs the wolf, and Slyboots the fox, and Longears the hare 
who had come to keep St. John’s eve under the tree. So 
they began to eat and drink and be merry; and when they 
had done eating, they fell to gossipping together. At last 
the Fox said: 

‘ “Sha’n’t we, each of us, tell a little story while we sit 
ere?” 
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Well! the others had nothing against that. It would 
be good fun, they said, and the Bear began; for you may 
fancy he was king of the company. 

“The king of England,” said Bruin, “has such bad 
eyesight, he can scarce see a yard before him; but if he 
only came to this lime-tree in the morning, while the dew 
is still on the leaves, and took and rubbed his eyes with the 
dew, he would get back his sight as good as ever.” 

“Very true,” said Greylegs. ‘The king of England has 
a deaf and dumb daughter, too; but if he only knew what 
I know he would soon cure her. Last year she went to the 
communion. She let a crumb of the bread fall out of her 
mouth, and a great toad came and swallowed it down; 
but if they only dug up the chancel floor, they would find 
the toad sitting right under the altar rails, with the bread 
still sticking in his throat. If they were to cut the toad 
open and take and give the bread to the princess, she would 
be like the other folk again as to her speech and hearing.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the Fox; but if the king of 
England knew what I know, he would not be so badly off 
for water in his palace; for under the great stone, in his 
palace-yard, is a spring of the clearest water one could wish 
for, if he only knew to dig for it there.” 

“Ah!” said the Hare in a small voice; “the king of 
England has the finest orchard in the whole land, but it 
does not bear so much as a crab, for there lies a heavy gold 
chain in three turns round the orchard. If he got that dug 
up, there would not be a garden like it for bearing in all his 
kingdom.” 

“Very true, I dare say, said the Fox; “but now it’s 
getting very late, and we may as well go home.” 

So they all went away together. 

After they were gone True fell asleep as he sat up in the 
tree; but when the birds began to sing at dawn, he woke 
up, and took the dew from the leaves, and rubbed his eyes 
with it, and so got his sight back as good as it was before 
Untrue plucked his eyes out. 

Then he went:straight to the king of England’s palace, 
and begged for work, and got it on the spot. So one day 
the king came out into the palace-yard, and when he walked 
about a bit, he wanted to drink out of his pump; for you 
must know the day was hot, and the king very thirsty; 
but when they poured him out a glass, it was so muddy, 
and nasty, and foul, that the king was quite vexed. 

“T don’t think there’s ever a man in my whole kingdom 
who has such bad water in his yard as I, and yet I bring it 
in pipes from far, over hill and dale,” cried out the king. 

“Like enough, your Majesty,” said True; “but if you 
would let me have some men to help me to dig up this great 
stone which lies here in the middle of your yard, you would 
soon see good water, and plenty of it.” 

Well! the king was willing enough; and they had scarcely 
got the stone well out, and dug under it a while, before a 
jet of water sprang out high up into the air, as clear and 
full as if it came out of a conduit, and clearer water was 
not to be found in all England. 

A little while after the king was out in his palace-yard 
again, and there came a great hawk flying after his chickens, 
and all the king’s men began to clap their hands and bawl 
out, “There he flies! There he flies!” The king caught 
up his gun and tried to shoot the hawk, but he couldn’t see 
so far, so he fell into great grief. 

“Would to Heaven,” he said, “there was any one who 
could tell me a cure for my eyes; for I think I shall soon 
go quite blind!” 

“T can tell you soon enough,” said True; and then he 
told the king what he had done to cure his own eyes, and 
the king set off that very afternoon to the lime-tree, as 

may fancy, and his eyes were quite cured as soon as 

e rubbed them with the dew which was on the leaves in 

the morning. From that time forth there was no one whom 

the king held so dear as True, and he had to be with him 
wherever he went, both at home and abroad. 
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So one day, as they were walking together in the orchard, 
the king said, “I can’t tell how it is that I can’t! There 
isn’t a man in England who spends so much on his orchard 
as I, and yet I can’t get one of the trees to bear so much 
as a crab.” 

“Well, well,” said True; “if I may have what lies three 
times twisted round your orchard, and men to dig it up, 
your orchard will bear well enough.” 

Yes, the king was quite willing, so True got men and 
began to dig, and at last he dug up the whole gold chain. 
Now True was a rich man, far richer than the king himself, 
but still the king was well pleased, for his orchard bore so 
that the boughs of the trees hung down to the ground, 
and such sweet apples and pears nobody had ever tasted. 

Another day, too, the king and True were walking about, 
and talking together, when the princess passed them, and 
the king was quite downcast when he saw her. 

“Isn’t it a pity, now, that so lovely a princess as mine 
should want speech and hearing?” he said to True. 

“Ay, but there is a cure for that,” said True. 

When the king heard that, he was so glad that he promised 
him the princess to wife, and half his kingdom into the bar- 
gain, if he could get her right gaain. So True took a few 
men, and went into the church, and dug up the toad which 
sat under the altar-rails. Then he cut open the toad, and 
took out the bread and gave it to the king’s daughter; 
and from that hour she got back her speech, and could talk 
like other people. 

Now True was to have the princess, and they got ready 
for the bridal feast, and such a feast had never been seen 
before; it was the talk of the whole land. Just as they 
were in the midst of dancing the bridal-dance in came a 
beggar lad, and begged for a morsel of food, and he was so 
ragged and wretched that everyone crossed themselves 
when they looked at him; but True knew him at once, and 
saw that it was Untrue, his brother. 

“Do you know me again?” said True. 

“Oh! where should such a one as I ever have seen so 
great a lord?” said Untrue. 

“Still you have seen me before,’ said True. “It was 
I whose eyes you plucked out a year ago this very day. 
Untrue by name, and untrue by nature; so I said before, 
and so I say now; but you are still my brother, and so you 
shall have some food. After that, you may go to the 
lime-tree where I sat last year; if you hear anything that 
can co you good, you will be lucky. 

So Untrue did not wait to be told twice. “If True has 
got so much good by sitting in the lime-tree, that in one 
year he has come to be king over half England, what good 
may not I get?” he thought. So he set off and climbed up 
into the lime-tree. He had not sat there long, before all 
the beasts came as before, and ate and drank, and kept 
St. John’s eve under the tree. When they had left off 
eating, the Fox wished that they should begin to tell 
stories, and Untrue got ready to listen with all his might, 
till his ears were almost fit to fall out. But Bruin the bear 
was surly, and growled and said: 

“Some one has been chattering about what we said last 
year, and so now we will hold our tongues about what we 
know”; and with that the beasts bade one another “ Good- 
night,” and parted, and Untrue was just as wise as he was 
before, and the reason was, that his name was Untrue, 

and his nature untrue too. — From “Popular Tales from 
the Norse, by Sir George Webber Dasent Routledge 
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Once Upona June Time 
Alice E. Allen 


NCE upon a June time, not so very long ago, there 
was a beautiful garden. It layin a lovely green 


hollow, not far from a house as big and beautiful 

as apalace. It had places of sunshine and places 
of shadow. It had a little singing brook all its very own, 
with a tiny bridge across it, and a pretty summer-house 
on its bank. 

Among the green, growing things of the garden, lived 
little marble figures. One was a Cupid who shot arrows 
at you as you passed. Some were pretty nymphs, who 
lived around the edge of a fountain where bright waters 
sparkled in the sun. There was a stately old sun-dial 
that said, “I mark only the sunny hours!” And there 
were flowers and flowers and’ flowers. 

Sometimes, when you were all alone in the garden, with 
just the brook and the fountain and the little marble figures 
for company, it seemed that you could hear the footsteps 
of the flowers, coming and going, coming and going. At 
the end of the long procession, were snowdrops pricking 
their way up through snowbanks. Then came hosts of 
crocus-blooms, tulips, hyacinths and daffodils. Soon very 
softly into their places tripped violets, pansies, forget-me- 
nots and lilies of the valley. Then in danced the roses of 
all kinds and colors. Next the ranks of stately white 
lilies, like a vested choir chanting, turned the garden into a 
great quiet cathedral. 

In midsummer there were poppies and sweet peas, 
bachelor buttons, hollyhocks, verbenas, mignonette, phlox, 
and marigolds. In a little pebbled pool, made in a hollow 
by the brook, July dropped her fragrant water lilies. And 
by and by, the asters came, purple, pink, yellow and white. 
And always along the borders, drifted white alyssum, like the 
first frost. 

Gardeners were always busy in the garden. They sowed 
and hoed and weeded and pruned. They planted and trans- 
planted. Often a woman, like a tall, lovely lily, walked 
slowly along the paths. Sometimes she was alone. Some- 
times gay young friends were with her. 

When they left the garden, they took with them carefully 
cut and arranged bouquets. Sometimes a man took time 
to glance into the garden while he waited for his car. He 
offered many suggestions in a big pompous voice, which 
seemed out of place with the sound of the waters and birds 
and soft winds. The gardeners always touched their caps 
and listened respectfully. But after his car had whirled 
away to the nearby city, they went on just with what they 
had been doing. 

“His work is with stocks and bonds,” they said; “ours 
is with the flowers.” 

Twice, if the day was pleasant and the paths were dry, 
into the garden came a group of children with a white-capped 
nurse. 

There was a little girl, whose curls flamed warm gold in 
the sun. There was a straight, serious, dark-eyed boy, 
always asking questions. And there was a pink and white 
bundle of a baby, who could just toddle along. He had to 
be watched every minute to make sure he didn’t touch a 
flower. For the flowers of the beautiful garden were far 
too choice and perfect for a baby’s hands. 

Now, not far from the garden, on the edge of the pasture, 
lived a big, happy family of common flowers. Deep sun- 
gold they were, with fringy, frilly petals and a strong, 
wholesome fragrance. These flowers were runaways. 
They liked to visit friends and relatives. They liked to go 
far, far out into the flower-world. And wherever they went, 
some of them took root and stayed, making homes, villages, 
towns — whole cities. Once they got started anywhere, 
you just couldn’t get rid of them — that’s all there was 
to it. 
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The tallest flower in this happy family, by standing on 
tiptoe, could just peep through a gap in the hedge into the 
beautiful garden. 

And every day and all day long, and in her little dreams 
at night, that common yellow flower wanted to get into 
that garden. With just a little help, she could manage it, 
she was Sure. 

A day dawned —all shifting colors and drifting fra- 
grances—when you knew, if ever, dreams must come true. 
The common flower could keep still no longer. 

“Oh, beautiful wind of June,” she cried to a passing 
breeze, so warm, so sweet, it seemed the very breath of 
June herself. ‘Ever since I was born, I have held a dream 
in my heart. I must live in the garden beyond the hedge. 
Won’t you help me?” 

“T would if I could, indeed I would!’’ said the wind 
softly. “But—I’m blowing away from the garden — 
that’s why I’m so wondrous sweet. Just keep on dreaming, 
though — there is a way.” 

The wind had scarcely gone on his way, when along came 
a brisk, busy, little robin. He stood up, straight and tall, 
beside the flower, and helped himself to one of her fringy, 
frilly petals. 

“Dear robin redbreast,”’ said the flower, “while you were 
in the orange groves of the south, always you hid in your 
heart a little dream of the cool, sweet, northern spring. 
Now, in my heart, there is hidden a dream —I want to 
live in the wonderful garden I can see through the opening 
in the hedge. Won’t you help me?” 

The robin chirped —a thoughtful, wistful little chirp, 
his head on one side. 

“Keep on dreaming,” he said. “It is the only way to 
bring your dream true.” 

Then away he flew, singing the sweetest song he knew. 

Over the common flower, a minute later, floated a great 
golden butterfly. Then, to her delight, it settled lower and 
lower, and poised upon her. 

“Oh, lovely thing!” she cried, trembling with joy. 
“Tt is my one great desire to live in the garden beyond the 
hedge.” 

Before she could say another word, off the butterfly there 
slipped a fairy. She was the tiniest, prettiest fairy the 
flower had ever seen, and the flower had seen many fairies 
in her day. The fairy was all shimmery, glimmery gold, 
with blue and red and green fire in her wings when she 
stirred them. Under her hair, like spun sunbeams, her 
face was like that of the very sweetest, gladdest person you 
know — only, of course, it was very tiny, not nearly so 
big as the face of a pink and white garden daisy, 

“T do not need to tell her,” thought the flower. “She 
knows already.” 

For a wonderful half-minute the fairy sat and swung in 
the flowers’ arms. Then she slipped to the ground and 
sank down in the flower’s shadow. She fanned herself 
gently with one gauzy wing, and soft colors played back 
and forth on the grass below it. 

“So you would live in a beautiful garden of your dreams,” 
said the fairy. As the fairy said these words, the flower 
trembled to think she had ever dared dream anything so 
wonderful. But she nodded her golden head and waited. 

The fairy laughed. It was as if the valley lilies chimed. 
Then she sprang lightly to her feet, caught a bit of grass- 
blade in her bits of fingers, put it to her lips and blew — it 
was the sweetest, wildest call the flower had ever heard, 
like the first call of the spring when it comes to the flowers 
underground. 

Almost before the call had died away, what seemed like 
a golden cloud settled down slowly toward the flower. It 
lifted, lowered, lifted again. The flower saw that it was 
a swarm of yellow butterflies. From each butterfly, as it 
poised above a flower, or leaf, or blade of grass, there —— 
a fairy. Each was tiny and golden, with rainbow rs 
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The Story Stand-Ups 


Ruth 


Mother Goose 


Here are some more of our Mother Goose friends, and we 


can have them either for toys or for pictures to put on the 
wall. 


Directions for Making 
Use either colored construction paper or color the white 
drawing paper as suggested below. Fold the paper and put 


the pattern on with dotted line on fold. 
Little Miss Muffet 


Her body is tan, her dress gray and hair yellow, bow 
white with blue decorations; the tuffet is dark-brown. 


Ash 


Cut the tuffet on straight lines and fold on dotted lines, lap 
the corners on the inside and paste. 

To make Miss Muffet, paste the body together halfway 
down, bend the laps on dotted line, lap over each other and 


paste onto tuffett; put her bowl between her two hands and 
put on dress and hair. 


Mary and Her Lamb 


Mary is tan, her dress blue, hat light brown with blue 
ribbon, book is red. Paste body together half way down, 
bend laps on feet inward and paste together, then mount on 
square of cardboard. Cut arm and sleeve on dotted line, 


slip hand through sleeve and put book under arm. Put on 
hat and ribbon. 
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~The Fox 


Once upon a time a peasant was going through the 
forest, carrying an empty pot, when suddenly he saw a 
fox’s hole. 

“Hullo,” he thought, “how can I manage to prevent the 
fox running away, while I go for my gun?” So he took 
the pot and put it over the hole; then the wind began to 
moan — 00 — 00 — oo! 

“That’s all right,” he thought, “now he won’t come out; 
he’ll think that it’s people here making a noise.” And he 
went away. 

Meanwhile the fox was sitting in his hole wondering 
what could be making that noise, and whether he should 
look out or not. And he couldn’t resist the temptation, 
and looked out and saw the clay pot. So it was you trying 
to frighten me, was it?” he said; “well, just you wait, 

I’ll give it you!” 

And the fox stuck his head into the pot, because he 
wanted to see if there was something there, and then he 
couldn’t pull it out again. 

He turned his head this way and that, and still the pot 


and the Pot 


stuck fast. Then he said to the pot, “Please let me go!” 
But the pot wouldn’t. 

“Oh, ” he said, “is that your game, then I’ll just drown 
you.” 

And so he ran to the lake near by and started drowning 
the pot. And the water came pouring into the pot — 
bubble — bubble — bubble! “That’s all very well,” said 
the fox, “you can ask my pardon as much as you like, but 
it’s too late now.” Then the pot began to get full of water, 
and to pull the fox down. “You silly,” he said, in his 
fright, “I was only joking, and you really thought I meant 
it!” And it was as much as the fox could do to pull his 
head with the pot on it out of the water. 

Then he ran off again back to the forest. And while he 
was running, he couldn’t see where he was going, and went 
bang against a tree, and the pot broke in pieces and fell off 
his head. 

Then the fox began to cry, and said: “What have I got 
to boil my porridge in now?” 

And that’s all! 


Seat Work and Dictation Stories Based on 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales _ I 


Laura Rountree Smith 


The Flax 


The Story — Part I 


Once upon a time the flax began to bloom. 

The delicate little blue flowers nodded alike amic\ storm 
and sunshine. 

The flax sang, “I am happy as the day is long, and some 
day I will be made into linen and become useful. No one 
has more than I have to make them happy.” 

The fern responded in his own language, “My fronds 
are knotty and I know more of the world than you: 


“Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse, lurre, 
The song is ended.” 


The flax said, “The song is not ended, and I am happy, for 
to-morrow I shall continue to grow.” 


One day the flax was pulled up and laid in water, then 
it was dried, and combed, and next found itself on a spinning 
wheel. The wheel sang “Whirr, whirr, whirr.” 

The flax was not quite as happy as before, but it said, 
“Experience makes us wise.” 

On the loom, by and by, the flax was woven into linen. 

It said, “I have suffered much, but now I am strong and 
fine, and am called the best piece of linen in the parish; 
surely though, the song is not ended.” 

The linen was cut into twelve garments and sewed and 
ready to wear. 

The flax was happy still, for it sang, “See how useful I 
have become.” 


First Day Take the story from dictation or copy from 
the blackboard. 


Seconp Day Learn all you can about flax. 
Draw a picture of the flax-flewer and copy. 
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There are about ninety varieties of flax. 

It is one of the most useful plants in the world. 
It is found in nearly all quarters of the globe. 
Quantities of it are found in Europe and Africa. 
Common flax is sometimes found in corn-fields. 
It has a stem from two to three feet high. 

The blue flowers appear near the top of the stem. 
Flax is valuable for its seed and fiber. 

Linen is made of the flax. 

From the seed comes linseed oil and linseed meal. 
Paper is made from fiber flax. 

Linseed oil is used in making ink. : 
Flax has been famous throughout all history. 


TuirD Day Flax was first mentioned in the Exoduss 
and played a part in Egyptian history, as the mummies 
were wrapped in linen. Write a paragraph from memory 
about flax. 


FourtH Day Study different varieties of ferns, make a 
conventional design and border of ferns. Copy the song 
that the fern sang. 


Firta Day Study the process of making flax into linens 
and draw an old-fashioned spinning-wheel. Draw and look 
up a description of Toadflax, often called “Butter-and- 
Eggs.” 


The Story —Part II 


As time passed, the linen garments wore out, and the 
flax feared that its end hatl come, but the pieces of linen 
were torn and steeped in water, and made into pulp, and to 
their astonishment became at last beautiful smooth paper! 

The flax in the paper began to dream of beautiful stories 
and poems which would be written upon it, and sure 
enough, the paper was used for printing and part of it was 
made into a book. 

This book thousands of people enjoyed. 

The flax said, “When I was a little blue flower in the 
meadow, I always believed that the song was not ended, 
and for my faith something better befell me each time.” 

The written paper was tied with other papers in a bundle 
and it said, “No doubt, better things are still to come.” 

One day the paper was thrown into a stove to burn. 

It made such a pretty fire and so many sparks danced 
about, that the children played a game. 

They called the sparks the children coming out of school, 
and the last spark would be the schoolmaster! 

Every once in a while they would think they saw the 
last spark and would shout, “There goes the schoolmaster!”’ 

Again and again, however, another spark would rise. 

The flames mounted higher than the little flax flowers 
ever dreamed of raising their heads, and all the thoughts 
on the paper glowed like fire. 

The children cried for the last time, “There goes the 
school master.” 


“Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse, lurre, 
The song is ended.” 


Little invisible things, like fairies, danced about singing, 
“We will mount higher and higher, the song is never 
ended.” 


First Day Take from dictation or copy from the 
blackboard. 


SEconD Day When the linen wore out, what became 
of it? Study and writefup the precess of making paper. 


Tarp Day Visit a printer’s and write up a paragraph 
describing the printing process. 
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FourtH Day Write the story of a book from the time 
it is written, the paper being ready for the printer, and take 
it eins various processes, until it is bound and ready to 
read. 


Firta Day What did the flax always say? What be- 
came of the paper at last? Draw or cut and paste the 
children about the stove. Describe their game. 

The idea that the “song is never ended” is the same idea 
the old philosophers had, when they spoke of immortality 
of the soul. 


THIRD AND FourtH WEEKS Make a booklet to take 
home. Decorate the cover with the flax plant. Inside 
the booklet write the complete story and illustrate portions 
of it. Imagine into what newspaper some of the flax was 
made. Name the title of a book into which it was made. 
Copy the fern’s song. Copy: If we are optimistic we shall 
always reach out toward higher things and we shall say, 
“The Song is never ended.” Copy your notes about 
printing. 





Procession of the Flowers 
i. i oe 


(To soft music) 
Sing, sing, robin, sing, 
The air grows warm and sweet, 
The flowers now are passing by 
With footfalls faint and fleet. 
Comes Snowdrop pushing back the snow, 
And hardy crocus Bloom, 
Then Daffodil with golden lamp 
To drive away the gloom. 


Next, Valley Lilies spring and swing 
And ring their tender chimes, 

And on the sod, the Tulips write 
Their gold and scarlet rhymes; 

Now, Sweet Peas wind along their way, 
And Bachelor Button plodding 

Come, hand in hand, with Marigold, 
Both to the others nodding. 


Fling, fling, the Roses fling 
Their incense on the air, 

Till budding, blooming, clustering, 
There’r roses everywhere! 

And now a host of lilies pass, 
In spotless white attire, 

The garden seems just like a Church 
When comes a vested choir. 


Ring, ring, gay flower-bells, ring, 
The Hollyhocks now tread, 
Like stately dames in ruffled frocks 
Of white and pink and red; 
Verbenas open starry eyes 
The sparkling dewdrops quaffing, 
And sometimes, on the still hot air, 
You hear a Larkspur laughing. 


Wing, wing, robin, wing, 
To far-off fragrant lands, 

Now, through the hazy autumn days, 
The Asters march in bands. 

And so across the happy year, 
The flowers, row on row, 

Each in its own appointed place, 

In gay procession go. 
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Ideas to Try 


A Phonic Device 
Maude Richardson 


This device is suggested by the game, “Ship’s Come In.” 
The children at their desks are the ships. The floor space 
at the front of the room is the dock. The landing may be 
words containing some family sound, as, cats, bats, hats, 
etc. When teaching diacritical marks, words containing 
letters with certain sounds of vowels, as short e, are used. 
As the child’s name is called by the leader, he says, 


“‘Ship’s come in,” to which the leader replies, “With what ~ 


is it laden?” If the word is correct, the child may stand 
at the front of the room. 

This game may be played with bean bags, which adds to 
its popularity with the children. 





A Vacation Job 


Lulu Gracia Parker 


Bright and early one June morning, just after the close 
of school, I ran across the back lot, let myself into the 
Brent’s back-yard,and discovered Miss Alicia’s vacation job. 

I do not yet recall what my errand was. Miss Alicia 
surprised me so! She teaches the primary room in our 
grade school, and not a fortnight before I had heard her 
say, with a weary sigh, that she would be glad as the kiddies 
to have vacation. 

Yet here she was, a table drawn up before her on the 
back porch, and up to her eyes in colored paper, catalogues, 
magazines, scissors, paste-pot, and a lot of big dog-eared 
envelopes. 

“ Alicia Brant!” I exclaimed, and fell onto the porch swing 
beside her. ‘What in the world?” 

“You used to call it busy work,” said Miss Brant, 
carelessly snipping around a yellow pumpkin out of a seed 
catalogue. ‘The A-2’s will cut it out perfectly next Novem- 
ber,” she went on. ‘‘But I haven’t room to file the whole 
catalogue away. My cubby-corner isn’t large enough.” 

“What is a cubby-corner?” I inquired, with the rude 
curiosity of an old friend. 

“Tt is the most useful teaching help I have,” Alicia 
explained. “It was just a box at first, with these envelopes 
set up on edge in it, so the labels on the envelopes would 
show. But there is always such a lot of good material in 
catalogues and magazines, to be had for saving, so now they 
fill a corner of the library shelves.” 

“But vacation is —vacation,” I expostulated, “and filing 
is far from recreation. And you said,” I reminded her, 
“that you needed a rest.” 

“T am resting,” protested Alicia, leaning back and giving 
the swing a little start with her toe. “And I shall rest some 
more next winter, when I find all this occupation work, 
and morning exercises, and everything ready to use, without 
worrying about it. 

‘Here are two of the envelopes,” explained Alicia, slipping 
her cut-out pumpkin into the one marked “NovemBeEr.” 
The other bore the legend, “Morninc Exercises Misc.” 
The first was full to overflowing with pictures of Pilgrim 
Fathers, turkeys, November verse, dialogue and Thanks- 
giving stories. ‘Morning exercises” was all stories and 
descriptions of games. 

“There is always such @ lot of good material,” said Alicia. 
“But it is useless to save it unless you can find it at a 
moment’s notice. Therefore, these envelopes and the 
cubby-corner. 

“No, I do not like scrap-books better. They are messy 
and so soon get out of date. With these loose cuttings I 


can pass them out to the children, I can add to, and throw 
away, with no waste of time. 

“Tt doesn’t take hours of time to file the stuff away in its 
proper envelope, unless I let the work pile up, as I have for 
the last month or two. Usually I put each clipping away 
as I find it, and it is not half so much work as it would be 
to study up last-minute programs and school work without 
a cubby-corner to help.” 

And agreeing, I went straight home, made me some big 
envelopes, 9x12 inches, out of heavy manila paper, and 
started a vacation job of my own. 





The Sunshine Makers 


Myra A. Wingate 


It was a very rainy morning, and some of the gloom and 
disorder of the out-of-door world seemed to have crept into 
the second grade room. 

The children marched in with more than the usual noise 
and shuffling of feet, and Miss Winthrop recognized the first 
signs of an unpleasant day indoors. 

After the morning prayer and psalm, the children sang 
their favorite songs. Then while the room was quiet, the 
teacher asked, “‘What kind of day is this?” 

A dozen hands went up, and nodding to the children in 
turn, she learned that it was a “rainy day,” a “cloudy day,” 
a “windy day,” a “dark day,” and a “wet day.” 

She asked, “Why do we need rainy days?” Again tiny 
hands were raised and the teacher was told that “rain 
makes things grow,” “washes the trees and flowers,” “fills 
the brooks and rivers,” and “gives us water to drink.” 

“Now, listen,” said Miss Winthrop. “We must have 
rainy days, because we need them. We all like sunny days 
best, but when it is dark and gloomy out-of-doors, we must 
make sunshine in the schoolroom. Can you think how to 
make sunshine in the house when it is stormy outside?” 

Up went hand after hand. “Be good.” “Have good 
lessons.” “Don’t whisper.” “Make neat papers.” “Don’t 
make a noise with your pencil.” These and other eager 
suggestions were offered. 

Miss Winthrop nodded and smiled to each child, putting 
in a word where it was needed. 

Then she stepped to the board and wrote fhe words, 
“Sunshine Makers” at the top of a clean space. 

“To-night, when school closes,” said she, “I shall write 
in this space the names of all the Sunshine Makers in the 
second grade room. It will be great fun to make the sun 
shine on a rainy day. Let’s try it.” 

The fifty little faces were beaming with pleasure. How 
hard they did try to make sunshine that day! The work 
had never gone forward more smoothly. Just before the 
close of the afternoon session, Miss Winthrop took a piece 
of bright yellow chalk, just the color of sunshine, and, 
stepping up to the board, quickly wrote the names of all the 
“Sunshine Makers.” ae 

Each child fairly held his breath with suspense, until his 
name appeared. Just two names had to be left out. 
Teddy and Francis had laughed and played in working 
time. Their little faces looked very sober; but all the 
others were happy and smiling as they marched out. _ 

The next day was a pleasant one, so Miss Winthrop did 
not mention the “Sunshine Makers,” thinking to save that 
game for rainy days; but just before closing time, a little 
hand was raised, and a wistful voice said, “Aren’t you going 
to write the Sunshine Makers’ names to-night, Miss 
Winthrop?” 

Seeing the eager faces, the teacher quickly assented, and 
the list appeared for the second time. After that, the 
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writing of the list of names became a regular feature of the 
closing exercises. Miss Winthrop wrote only the Christian 
names of the pupils, so that it really took very little time. 

The “Sunshine Makers” was the most successful device 
of the term in the second grade room. 





Educational Games 
A. M. Birlly 


If you want to impress the difficult combinations in 
addition, subtraction and division upon the minds of your 
pupils, try to do so through playing games. You will be 
surprised how effective and pleasant the results will be and, 
at the same time, you will eliminate much of the old time 
drudgery for yourself and pupils. The following games I 
have used with excellent results in Grade B. As one can 
see, most of them can be readily adapted to any of the four 
combinations, and they also furnish a limitless basis for 
any amount of other games. 





Circle Game 


Draw three circles within each other. If you are develop- 
ing or reviewing the table 6, put that number in the smallest 
circle. Put the numbers from 1 to 12 in the second circle. 
Put the product of six times each number from 1 to 12 
in the outer or largest circle. 

The game requires three pupils, one for leader and two 
contestants. The remaining pupils act as umpires. The 
leader points to a number in the middle circle. The con- 
testants see who can point to the number in the outer circle 
that represents the product of the 6 times the number 
pointed to. For instance, if the leader points to 8, the 
contestants see who can be the first to point to 48. 

A score keeper may be appointed; 6 may be the score, 
or if the pupils are very quick in pointing, a larger number 
may be used. 

Thinking Game 


All pupils taking part. 

Leader says, “I am thinking of two numbers that make 
18.” Whoever has a combination calls, “Is it 9+9?” 
If this is not the one the leader is thinking of, she calls 
upon another pupil, and so on, until some one guesses what 
it is’ This is a good game to review the combinations of 
any number. For instance, we may have the numbers 
9+9, 17+1, 6+12, 10+8, etc., all given before a pupil 
guesses that it is 11+7 the leader is thinking of. 


Boundary Game 
S*J= (2x92 Yx9s only. S*J= Wxfs 7x7 


Two contestants. One begins at the extreme left of the 
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board.. The other at the extreme right. Each fills in the 
answers as quickly as possible. The one passing over the 
boundary first wins the game. 

This game can be used for addition, subtraction and 
division. 





How We Reached Our French 
Orphan 


Nancy Balch 


This year we had to think up a new way to earn the 
ogee for our little French orphan, and this is how we 

1d it. 

There are two principles involved in raising money among 
any group of people, and the first is an incentive. It would 
indeed be difficult to think of anything which could give 
greater incentive than the thought of a little child alone 
in this big world, deprived of one of life’s most precious 
gifts, a mother’s love, and with no father to earn food and 
shelter for it. The second is competition, and this was 
Supplied by the members of the school, who were divided 
into divisions, which were known by letters. When there 
is anything to be accomplished by the several divisions 
there is always a wholesome amount of anxious. rivalry 
among the different groups. 

‘One of our pupils drew a large map of the United States 
on the blackboard, showing the Atlantic coast, and opposite, 
and about five feet from it, another of France, showing her 
coast along the Atlantic. Between the two was drawn a 
line ruled and measured off into spaces counting by 5’s. 
The points between degrees of 5 were indicated by short 
light lines and the units of 5 by longer dark lines, much after 
the manner in which inches and fractions of inches are 
indicated on a ruler or yard-stick, and every line represented 
a dollar. 

Then we constructed, out of manila tag, a silhouette of a 
ship, with a white hull, very black smoke stacks and 
interesting port holes. By suspending the ship from a 
string which was run along the top of the blackboard, we 
could slide it along on the line of the scale just as fast as 
the pennies, nickles and dimes amounted to a dollar. A 
list of each division with letter was made at the side of the 
United States map and its separate contributions listed; 
but the total of all the divisions each day was indicated on 
the scale by the progress of the ship. 

In this way it took us only a few weeks to land in France 
with the money which our good ship had earned for our 
little French orphan. 





Teaching the Tables 


Marjorie Turner 


There is really no reason why the tables should be taught 
in rotation. Have you ever tried teaching the 5’s in multi- 
plication first? 

Most children when they enter school have a knowledge 
of the 5’s, acquired by counting to 100 by 5’s ia playing 
hide -and-seek. Make use of this knowledge. The first 
step, counting by 5’s, is thus easily mastered. 

When all are proficient in counting, have them arrange 
shoe-pegs in twelve groups of five pegs each. Ask the 
children to select two groups, then have them tell the 
number of pegs they have. If they are asked to place aside 
a greater number of groups, as four, be sure they count by 
5’s thus: 5, 10,15, 20. Don’t permit the pegs to be counted 
singly in this case. Be sure that all can tell the number 
of pegs to be found in any number of groups ‘before pro- 

(Continued on page 396) 
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Music in Our Schools 


Effie L. Bean 
Principal, Kosciusko School, Winona, Minn,. Public Schools 


ORE and more is music coming to have an 
important place in the education of the people. 
Many so-called unmusical people — those who 
neither sing nor play — have a keen appreciation 
of music and enjoy it to the full. 

It is the duty of the school to inculcate and develop the 
musical appreciation of our pupils. 

Music is as surely a means of expressing thought as is 
reading or any other subject taught in our schools, and 
deserves just as much thought in its preparation. Too 
often is music considered for recreation only and is tucked 
in anywhere without any thought of its value. 

A person’s capacity for the enjoyment of music is in- 
creased when the meanings of the selections played or sung 
are understood. 

Music may express the moods of nature, the distinctive 
qualities of a nation, historical tendencies, or the character- 
istics of the composer. 

But training in appreciation of the varied phases of this 
subject is needed, and it is to the school we must look for 
this training. 

The first step is thoughtful listening to each selection, 
whether rote song or victrola record, while the attention is 
directed to certain characteristics of that selection — 
characteristics which make that composition a distinctive 
kind of music. 

In presenting a song, teach it first for the pleasure it gives, 
but in so doing be careful that the song is taught correctly. 
Know it yourself before attempting to teach it. A song 
well and correctly taught is a joy forever, but one in- 
correctly taught is always an “earsore,” for seldom can 
mistakes be rectified. 

After the song is learned, then direct attention to the 
character of the song. Is it a march song? A dancing 
song? A lullaby? A hymn? How do you know? What 
tells you? How does it make you feel? How should it be 
sung? Did we sing it that way? 

Let the children, especially those of the lower grades, 
have freedom of movement during the music lesson. By 
this I mean if the children wish to wave their hands with 
the music let them. They are feeling the rhythm of the 
selection and should be encouraged. Now this freedom 
of movement does not mean noise and disorder. Far from 
it. The song may be sung as softly as you please, while 
the children wave their hands or imitate the blowing of a 
horn, the beating of a drum, playing the violin, or clapping 
the hands in pantomime. The children enjoy this and the 
teacher will also when she realizes the value. 

After a few weeks of such training the children (even the 
youngest) will be able to discriminate between different 
types of songs. When they are able to do this, you may 
assure yourself that they have used their powers of con- 
centration to good advantage. 

But the time for the teaching of the keys, signatures, 
staff, etc., comes at last and many teachers make drudgery 
of this. 

However, even this may be made attractive and arouse 
considerable enthusiasm among your pupils if some thought 
and preparation is given on your part. 

The devices which I am about to describe are some which 
have been tried out in my school with wonderful results. 
Materials needed for these devices are oak tag or 
chart paper; black paper'or black paint or ink may be 
used for the notes. 

Seven sets of cards are made as follows: 

Set I consists of ten cards 9x12 inches, each containing 
the staff, G or treble clef and a different key signature, 


i.e., one has one flat, another two sharps, etc., until you 
have the signature ef the ten keys most commonly used. 

Set 2 consists of ten cards 4x9 inches, each labeled near 
the 4 with a key name, i.e., C, D, Dp, E, Eb, F, G, A, 
Ab, Bb. 


Set 3 consists of ten cards 6x9 inches, with staff as in 
Set 1, but no clef or signatures. Each card contains one 
note (quarter note preferred, but not necessary) placed upon 
different lines and spaces to denote the position of “do” in 
the different keys. 

Set 4 shows note values and consists of sixty-three cards 
4x9 inches, each containing staff and one note as follows: 
one card with one whole note, two cards with half notes, 
four with quarter notes, eight with eighth notes, sixteen 
with sixteenth notes and thirty-two with thirty-second 
notes. 

Set 5 consists of twelve cards 4x9 inches each with staff, 
G clef, and showing time signatures only, i..: 


; 2164 F 2 6; 3. 88 
© ££ 873 3 8 Sr. 8. eet 


Set 6 consists of four cards 4x9 inches each showing staff, 
G clef, and a rest, one a whole rest, one a half rest, one a 
quarter and one an eighth rest. 

Set 7 consists of twenty cards 4x9 inches, each showing 
some marking or symbol commonly found in music as 
follows: -~ (a hold); p (soft); mp (moderately soft); 
pp (very soft), f (loud), mf (moderately loud), ff (very loud), 
cres. (increasing in loudness, Dolce (softly, sweetly) Adagio 
(slowly), Andante (slow but graceful), Moderato (mod- 
erate), Allegro (merry and fast), rit. (gradually slower), 
accel. (increasing the pace), | (bar), |: (double bar), Sotto 
voce (subdued in tone) Molto moderato (very moderate). 

There are countless methods of using these sets of cards. 

Sets 4, 5, 6 and 7 are used as flash cards, different pupils 
being called upon to name the cards as they are flashed 
before him. 

Set 4 may also be used to show measures of music having 
equal values. For example, mark off a number of spaces 
on the blackboard to represent measures. The teacher 
places one card at the beginning of each measure, each 
card showing a different kind of note. 

Place one of the time signature cards (for example, 4) 
at the beginning of the series of measures. Ask one pupil 
to complete the first measure, another the second, etc. 
Probably the first attempt will result as follows: first 
measure, one whole note, second, two half notes, third four 
quarter notes, fourth, eight eighth notes, fifth, sixteen 
sixteenth notes, etc. 

In a very short time, however, pupils will vie with each 
other in having a variety of notes in each measure. For 
example, one measure might contain two quarter notes 
and four eighth notes, another measure two eighth notes, 
one quarter note and one half note, etc. 

Later let pupils arrange the entire measure to correspond 
with a given time card. 

Sets 1, 2 and 3 are used as a game for teaching key signa- 
tures, key names and position of “do” in the different keys. 

A rack upon which these cards may be displayed is very 
convenient, but the blackboard ledge may be used with 
equally good results. 

Place the key signature cards in the rack or ledge and ask 
some pupil to match them with their key names. For 


example, a card bearing the name Ep is placed beside the 
card bearing three flats, etc. 
(Continued on page 383) 
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Taken by permission from “Singing Games for Children,” by 
Eleanor Farjeon, copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


THE PEOPLE IN THE GAME 


THe GENTLE BERTHA THe CHILDREN 


(At the core of the Universe, in the green twilight of unborn 
things, sits the Gentle Bertha spinning at the Wheel of Life. 
Her shoes are shaped like the feet of a swan, and her garment 
és green. On either side of the Wheel stands a great golden 
bowl, the left-hand one empty, the right-hand full of gifts. 
Around her lies a circle of little recumbent figures, each half- 
hidden under a silver veil. 

As she spins, first one and then another casts its film, and 
raises wondering eyes to the Wheel and the Spinner.) 


The Children (sing) 
Bertha gentle lady, O my busy Mother, 
What are you spinning there? 


Bertha (sings) 
Wings, children, wings! 
Some are for one thing, some are for another, 
For morning, for twilight, for all sorts of things. 


The Children (sing) 
Give us the wings of Morning, busy Spinning-Mother! 
And we'll fly as Day flies through the golden sky, 
All up one side and all down the other 
I will fly, you will fly, all of us will fly! 


Bertha (sings) 
Here are the wings of Morning, young wings, strong wings, 
Up the sky and down the sky, children, fly away! 
And when your wings are spent and done, come again, 
my little one, 
Where I turn my Spinning-Wheel for ever and a day. 


(During the Children’s verse they troop eagerly to Bertha’s 
knees, and drop their veils in her lap, and while she is singing 
they run around her, and she touches each one between the 
shoulder-blades and gives it a pair of little gold symbols out 
of the right-hand Bowl. 

The Children now dance as radiantly as light, clashing their 
cymbals, untkl the sound of spinning steals onceYmore upon 





their ears. One by one they cluster again about the Wheel, 
and as they pass they drop their cymbals into the empty Bowl 
on the left hand. 


The Children (sing) 
Bertha gentle lady, O my busy Mother, 
What are you spinning there? 


Bertha (sings) 
Wings, children, wings! 
Some are for one thing, some are for another, 
For leaves and for blossoms and for all sorts of things. 


The Children (sing) 
O give us the Spring’s wings, busy Spinning-Mother, 
And we’ll fly as Spring flies, laughter in his eye, 
A leaf flung on this side, a flower flung on t’other, 
I will fly, you will fly, all of us will fly! 


Bertha (sings) 
Here are Spring’s wings, green wings, keen wings, 
Up the earth and down the earth, children, fly away, 
And when your wings are spent and done, come again, 
my little one, 
Where I turn my Spinning-Wheel for ever and a day. 


(As before, the Children run in a ring round the Gentle Bertha, 
who, with a touch, bestows on them the wings of Spring, and 
gives each a handful of leaves and flower-petals out of a golden 
net which she lifts from the right-hand Bowl. 

The Children dance with the joy of early Spring, pelting 
each other with leaves and blossoms. 

But presently the humming of the Wheel suggests something 
new, and, sweeping up their litter of flowers and casting it into 
the left-hand Bowl, they come running again to the Gentle 
Bertha.) 


The Children (sing) 
Bertha gentle lady, O my busy Mother, 
What are you spinning there? 


Bertha (sings) 
Wings, children, wings! 
Some are for one thing, some are for another, 
For wood-birds, for sea-birds, for all sorts of things. 










































The Children (sing) 
O give us the Gull’s wings, busy Spinning-Mother, 
And we’ll fly as Gulls fly, flashing low and high, 
On the crest of one wave, cradled in another, 
I will fly, you will fly, all of us will fly! 


Bertha (sings) 
Here are the Gull’s wings, white wings, bright wings, 
Up the sea and down the sea, children, fly away, 
And when your wings are spent and done, come again, 
my little one, 
Where I turn my Spinning-Wheel for ever and a day. 


(This time, as the Children troop about her to get their wings, 
she gives them out of the right-hand Bowl a great web of sea- 
blue gauze with which they cover the ground. A kneeling 
Child at each corner keeps a gentle motion rippling at the 
edges of the web, while the other Children glide in the center 
like gulls above a wave.) 

But in a little while the Wheel calls them again. Gathering 
up the web in their arms they toss it away into the left-hand 
Bowl, and flock once more about the Gentle Bertha.) 


The Children (sing) 
Bertha gentle lady, O my busy Mother, 
What are you spinning there? 


Bertha (sings) 
Wings, children, wings! 
Some are for one thing, some are for another, 
The North Wind, the South Wind, and all sorts of 
things. 


The Children (sing) 
O give us the Wind’s wings, busy Spinning-Mother, 
And we'll fly as Wind flies, swifter than a sigh, 
Blowing hot o’ one side, blowing cold o’ t’other, 
I will fly, you will fly, all of us will fly! 


Bertha (sings) 
Here are the Wind’s wings, pale wings, frail wings, 
Up the air and down the air, children, fly away, 
And when your wings are spent and done, come again, 
my little one, 
Where I turn my Spinning-Wheel for ever and a day. 


(Once again the Gentle Bertha dips into the right-hand Bowl, 
and brings forth a long thin scarf like a gray mist, which she 
gives out, length by length, in to the hands of the Children as 
they run past for her touch on their shoulders. ; 

This time they dance in a swift whirling line, bound together 
by the whirling scarf. When at last the sound of the Wheel 
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ends their Wind-dance, they drop the scarf into the left-hanl 
Bowl and come again to the Gentle Bertha with eager hands.) 


The Children (sing) 
Bertha gentle lady, O my busy Mother, 
What are you spinning there? 


Bertha (sings) 
Wings, children, wings! 
Some are for one thing, some are for another, 
For dreams and for visions and for all sorts of things. 


The Children (sing 
O give us our Dream-wings, busy Spinning-Mother, 
And we’ll fly as Dreams fly, never knowing why, 
This side the golden Moon, then on the other, 
I will fly, you will fly, all of us will fly. 


Bertha (sings) 
Here are your Dream-wings, fair wings, rare wings, 
Up the moon and down the moon, children, fly away, 
And when your dreams are spent and done, hush, O hush, 
my little one, 
But I must turn my spinning -Wheel for ever and a day. 


(Now, as the Gentle Bertha touches its shoulders, she flings 
about the head of each Child the little silver veil it left in her 
keeping at the beginning. 

The Children now invert the now empty right-hand Bowl’ 
upon the full left-hand one, so that the two Bowls become a big 
golden globe; and about this orb they dance their dreams, 
half-hidden in silver film. 

The Wheel hums drowsily, and one by one the Children 
drop softly to the ground. At last all lie as at the beginning, 
in a veiled recumbent circle, around the globe; and the only: 
sign of life about it is the ceaseless spinning of the Gentle. 
Bertha’s Wheel. 





A Day in June 
Alice E. Allen 


What, all told, does it take 
Just to make a day in June? 

April’s sweet and summer’s heat, 
All that’s gay in noon, 

Autumn’s gold and winter’s cold, 
Winds that play in tune, 

Good and bad and glad and sad — 

Just a whole long year of weather — 

Every kind — put together — 

Bloom and blast, make, at last, 

Unsurpassed, this day in June! 
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The Frolic of the Butterflies 


Lyle Wilson Holden 






(Book rights reserved) 


HE following sprightly entertainment will introduce 

a pleasing variety in any out-door festival, or it 

may be used as an independent number during a 

performance upon a regulation stage. It is adapted 

to any even number of little girls, ranging in age from eight 
to ten. 

The costumes probably will be most effective if made of 
crepe paper. The skirts are constructed quite full and 
come to just above the knees. A bright orange is a very 
good color to use. Around the bottom make a border of 
black paper three or four inches wide with the upper edge 
uneven and jagged. Upon the orange, between this and 
the waist, sprinkle dots of black paper about two inches in 
diameter. Upon the black paper paint borders and dots 
with gilt paint. The waist is solid black, low necked, and 
absolutely without sleeves. On the head a small black 
cap is worn, and black stockings and slippers complete the 
costume. 

The music should be in } or ¢ time. It should be of the 
rippling, tinkling variety, although the time should be well 
marked. Two circles, one within the other, may be drawn 
upon the floor or ground for practice, but they had better 
be dispensed with during the actual performance unless 
there has not been sufficient time for enough rehearsals to 
do the dance perfectly without them. 


I The dancers come in from one side in two long lines 
with arms outstretched and hands moving up and down in 
imitation of the movement of a butterfly’s wings. The 
girls take quick, short steps upon their tip-toes so as to 
convey the impression of lightness. When near the center 
the two lines separate, and running in opposite directions, 
form two large rings, one inside the other. The dancers 
in these two rings continue to circle lightly around, one 
clockwise and the other counter clockwise until a signal is 
given. 


II Each dancer takes a hand of the girl opposite her 
and swings her around in a whirl to the right for nine counts 
of the music. In three counts she passes on to the next 
girl in the circle; this time they turn to the left for nine 
counts, passing to the next girl in three counts more. 
Proceed in this way, turning different girls for each twelve 
counts of the music, first to the right and then to the left, 
until each girl is opposite her original partner. 


III The girl in the outside circle extends left hand and 





grasps right hand of her partner in the inside circle. The 
partners go together around the circle to the right, using 
the following step: Both step forward with left foot on 
first count, touch right foot in front of and to the right of 
the left foot on second count, to left of and in front of left 
foot on third count, on fourth count step forward with 
right foot, touch left toe to left of and in front of right foot 
on fifth count, to right of and in front of right foot on sixth 
count. Proceed in this way until all have gone around the 
circle three or four times. 


IV The leaders now emerge from the double circle, 
followed by the others. They trip around the stage back 
to the center, separate, and, followed by the girls behind, 
form two circles, one on each side of the stage. 


V_ Trip rapidly around these circles with hands moving 
upand down asat first, for six counts; then drop downward, 
sitting on feet for six counts, but still keep arms moving. 
Proceed until each circle has gone around four or five times. 


VI The leaders emerge from the circles and lead the 
girls down to the front, then to the sides, up the sides and 
across the rear until they meet. The long line advances, 
the dancers side by side, in this manner: step left, right, 
left, for three counts; courtesy for three counts; then 
right, left, right, for three counts, and courtesy again for 
three counts. Proceed in this way until the front is reached. 


VII Half of the girls face to the right and half to the 
left. The girls on the ends advance in a half circle until 
they meet in the rear. The others follow, except the first 
two directly in front; thus forming another large circle. 
All face center and join hands. 


VIII All circle around once in the large circle. When 
the first two girls are at the right of the stage they loose 
hands, and the one leads the long line underneath the up- 
lifted arms of the last two girls, drawing the chain after her. 
This turns the last girl facing out toward the audience. 
Continue in this way until all face out to the front. 


Ix All sing the following verses to the tune of “Lightly 
Row. 
Golden light, sparkling light, 
Glimmers o’er our colors bright; 
Come we say, let’s be gay 





Full of be erect 


Tripping mong the flowers, 
the quickly ing hours, 

On we stray, far away, 

Happy all the day. 


X When the song is finished all face right, and tripping 
lightly and waving hands as at first, they all follow the 
end girl who leads them snake fashion back and forth across 
the stage until the rear is reached. Then they all trip 
from the scene. 














June Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten, 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives. — Lowell 


On some of these rare June days take the children to 
visit some farm, if it is at all possible. Arrange beforehand 
with some nearby friendly farmer and he will be glad to 
show the children about his farm, or allow you to do so. 
Take lunches and make it a picnic day that will always be 
joyfully remembered by your little flock. : 

If it is not possible to do this, or even in addition to this, 
encourage and help the children to have home gardens, 
even if it is not feasible to have school or community 
gardens. 

At least allow each child to plant some seed and watch 
the growth of at least one plant. Window boxes, flower 
pots, or even egg shells make little farms where each child 
may have one plant. To make an eggshell garden, break 
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away about one fourth of the pointed end of the shell of 
an egg that has been blown. Each child can bring one. 
Write his name with ink on the outside of the shell. There 
will already be a little hole in the other end for drainage. 
Place the eggshells upright in a shallow box of sawdust. 

Fill with soil and then each child may plant one or more 
seeds, according to the kind. Use corn, beans, peas, or 
morning glories, nasturtiums, or any flower seeds. Each 
child may have two eggshell gardens — one vegetable and 
one flower — if the class is not too large. 

Study with them seed germination and watch the growth 
of the plants. Teach: 





In the heart of a seed, buried deep, so deep, 

A dear little plant lay fast asleep. 
“Wake,” said the sunshine, “and creep to the light.” 
“‘Wake,” said the voice of the raindrops bright. 

The little plant heard and rose to see 

What the wonderful outside world might be. 


Each child should water and care for his own little 
garden. Or the children may take turns sprinkling and 
placing in the sun or shade as desired. Arrange a schedule 
and see that each takes his turn in correct order. It is 
preferable for each to attend to his own plant. 

Teach the Little Gardener song as an aid to this: 


“Come, little children, with me to the garden away! 
The plants are all waiting our coming to-day. 
In heat and in sunshine is drooping each leaf, 
But the children are coming to bring them relief. 
Trinkle-trink! Trinkle-trink! How the drops chime and wink! 
As the poor thirsty plants hold their heads up to drink! 


“All thanks, little children,” each bud seems to say — 
“ All thanks for the love that you show us to-day. 
Now beauty and perfume shall bless you each one — 
In loving return for the good you have done. 
Twinkle-twink! Twinkle-twink! Now like stars see us wink! 
For kindness brings kindness — so flowers all think.” 


When school closes for the summer vacation, each may 
take his own little garden home for transplanting into the 
home garden, or even into a flower pot. Show the children 
how to do the transplanting carefully, that each little 
rootlet may not be disturbed, that the plant may continue 
to grow. 

At this time teach the following poem: 


A little rain and a little sun 

And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about; 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play 

And lots of quiet sleep; 
A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned and things in place; 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 


From their visit to the farm and from their own little 
“doaneg the children gain some idea of the activities of the 
armer. They will like to dramatize these during their 
play periods. 

The children stand in rows and all sing and play, or one 
child is chosen to be the farmer while all sing the following: 


Would you know how does the farmer, 

Would you know how does the farmer, 

Would you know how does the farmer, 
Plough his field in the spring? 


Then the famer shows them how as he sings: 


Look, ’tis so, so does the farmer, 

Look, ’tis so, so does the farmer, 

Look, ’tis so, so does the farmer, 
Plough his field in the spring. 








: **One would hardly know how to be 
k! ; . 2 bear Ai aaa " g too much on guard against the multi- 
ae tude of powders, opiates and dental 
preparations which the bombastic 
and motley prospectuses of the quacks 
extol,” 





















—Translated from the orignal 
French of Madame Celnart in 
the ** Manuel des Dames,”’ 1833 
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. Remember Madame Celnart’s Advice 
. On Your Vacation 
. . . for well might she have been writing of the present-day, so exactly does 
her common-sense of nearly 90 years ago tally with scientific advice now. 
Take a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream with you on your vacation. 
This dentifrice does well the things that a safe, efficient dentifrice should do. 
May your summer be a pleasant one—and healthful, too. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream everywhere encourages 
daily brushing of the teeth because its flavor is delicious. 
COLGATE & CO. 199 Fulton St., New York 
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—and today the leading authori- 
ties prefer Colgate’s. Colgate’s 
is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice, as is 
shown by an impartial investi- 
gation. 
































Then they all sing again: 


Would you know how does the farmer, etc., 
Sow his barley and his wheat? 


The farmer shows them and sings his answer as before. 
The other stanzas follow in the same manner. 


Would you know how does the farmer, etc., 
Reap his barley and his wheat? 


Would you know how does the farmer, etc., 
Thresh his barley and his wheat? 


Would you know how does the farmer, etc., 
Sift his barley and his wheat? 


Would you know how does the farmer, etc., 
Carry his barley and his wheat? 


Would you know how does the farmer, 
When his day’s work is done? 


The*answer is this: 
Look, ’tis so, so rests the farmer, etc. 


Would you know how does the farmer, etc., 
When he’s rested again? 


And the answer is: 


Look, ’tis so, so plays the farmers, etc. 


After this last stanza the children may choose, or the 
farmer chooses, any game he likes to play. 

Or the children all form a ring, and one child in the 
center simply shows the proper motions as all imitate them 
and sing the entire song. 

Another farmer game is played as follows: 

One child is chosen for the farmer. He chooses two 
others for his horses. The other children form a ring 
around the farm, representing a fence or some may repre- 
sent trees. Others may just help with the song as the 
children of the farm. 

The farmer drives his horses. and guides his imaginary 
plow along the even furrows: 


My song I sing at early dawning day, 

As forth to labor in the field I take my way, 

I brush the dew from mahy a sparkling flower, 

And breathe the sweet perfume from every lovely bower. 


There through the field I guide my shining plow, 
Gee up, gee, whoa! I cheer my horses now, 

For my heart is light, my arms are free and strong, 
And so I sing, and so I labor all day long. 
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I sow my seed, I scatter far and near, 

The tiny growing plants will soon appear. 

My heart is light, my arms are free and strong, 
And so I sing, and so I labor all day long. 


I swing my scythe across the grassy plain, 

With sharp, bright blade, I mow the grass again. 
My heart is light, my arms are free and strong, 
And so I sing, and so I labor all day long. 


The farmer has imitated each motion in the song, and 
now he rests under one of the trees while the children sing: 


He loves his work with all its country joys, 

Far better than the city strife and noise, 

For his heart is light, and his arms are free and strong, 
And so he sings and so he labors all day long. 


Down on the grass beneath the shady tree, 

The farmer lies and takes his rest, so tired is he. 

The warm fresh air smells sweet with new mown hay, 
He sees his cattle eating in the field so far away. 


As all the children rest, read to them the following. The 
older children later will like to copy it and learn to repeat it. 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played; 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond; 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond; 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still, as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches, too; 

All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy. — W hittier 


For the smallest children use these words as they play 
the farmer game. 


As wonderful things are hidden away 
In the heart of a little brown seed, 

As ever were found in the fairy nut, 
Of which children sometimes read. 





Over the pretty shining coat 
We sprinkle the earth so brown, 

And the sunshine warms its bed, 

And the rain comes dropping down. 


Patter, patter, the soft warm rain 
Knocks at the tiny door, 

And two little heads come peeping out, 
Like a story in fairy lore. 


All the children may stand in rows, or choose one child 


for the farmer. He repeats: 


I am a little farmer boy, 
I live upon the farm, 

I work all day, and sleep all night, 
And so keep free from harm. 


Then they imitate, first, raking, then planting, then arms 
extended overhead with hands joined to represent the shin- 
ing sun, next the fingers showing the pattering raindrops, 
and last arms upraised to indicate the growth of the plant. 


For this use Poulsson’s “The Little Plant.” 


In my little garden bed, 
Raked so nicely over, 

First a tiny seed I sow, 
Then with soft earth cover. 


Shining down, the great round sun 
Smiles upon it often; 

Little raindrops, pattering down, 
Help the seeds to soften. 


Then the little plant awakes! 
Down the roots go creeping, 
Up it lifts its little head, 
Through the brown earth peeping. 


High and higher still it grows 
Through the summer hours, 

Till some happy day the buds 
Open into flowers. 


Flower March 


All the children make chains of daisies, or white clovers, 
or any long-stemmed flower that is available, and wear them 


as garlands as they march. 


Use any marching exercise, or have the children march 
first around in a circle. Then dividing, every other child 
passing to right and left, they meet and march up the 
diameter in twos. Divide again, meet at other end of 
ciameter of circle, and march up this time in fours. Divide 


twice and march until circle is again formed. 


Raise and lower flower wreaths in time with the music, 


first to the right, then to the left, and so on. 


Fiuwer Dance 


The children may choose partners, or each child may 
dance alone, representing some flower. Garlands of the 
flowers chosen, or even crepe paper bows or sashes of the 
color of the chosen ilower, add to the attractiveness of the 
scene and to the interest of the play. But these are not 


necessary, as the children themselves are 
flower-like. 


sufficiently 


Use any simple waltz music. Some of the children may 


sing as others dance, and then the reverse. 


Leaping from their flower-beds as evening shades advance, 


Petal-winged, dainty, gay, the flower fairies dance. 
Each is rainbow tinted, a mischief-loving sprite, 


Waking drowsy bumble-bees and laughing at their fright; 


Romping with the fireflies, and splashing them with 


dew, 


Sometimes putting out their lamps — a shocking thing to do — 


Riding sleepy butterflies, scaring little chicks, 
Putting one another up to many funny tricks, 
Study all the flowers well if you wo: 


find their place, 


But note how hard the pansy tries to keep a sober face. 


Ring-around-a-Rosie, darting her 


and there, 
Moonlight on their purple wings, sunlight in their hair. 











Schools Choose the Miessner Because 
of its “Visibility” and “Portability” 


Superiority 
The little Miessner Piano is especially adapted to school 
use. School executives and music instructors are quick to 
see this. That is why, in its first 48 weeks of existence. 
the Miessner was sold to schools in all of the 48 states in 
the Union. It is superior to other types of pianos for 
school use, because of its features of visibility and portability, 
ny V isibility”’ ' 
By “visibility” is meant the feature that permits the in- 
structor playing the Miessner to look over the top of the 
instrument and to direct and watch the class. The Miessner 
is only 3 feet, 7 inches in height. 


THE MIESSNER 
“The Little Piano with the Big Tene.”’ 
Tone 
Despite the remarkably small size of this instrument, it 
has a tone of great resonance and volume, like that of a small 
grand piano. This tone is a lasting feature, built to stay 


Portability 
The Miessner weighs only about half as much as the average 
upright piano. Two small boys can move it from room to 
room easily. With a Miessner Piano on each floor of the 
school, each class has its own music accompaniments. 


Cost 
For the price you would pay for one ordinary upright piano 
you ‘can procure two Miessners for your school. This is 
because of our special offer to schools of which we will tell 
you more if you will fill in and send the coupon below. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


126 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Miessner-Jackson Company 
228 Third Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Distributor for Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, ern, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming. Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. 

Seuthony Shed Sipe, Inc. 
exandria, La. 
Dist’r for State of Louisiana 
Columbia Grap! 
ot eee — 
ilmin " a 
Distriouter for 
State of Delaware 
TheS.HamiltonCo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ironing ae 
estern Pennsyl- 
vania and North- 
. Virginia 





ern 
Griffith Piano Co., 
Newark, N. rd 
Distributor 
Central and 
North New Jersey 


R. r Zinke Music 
‘ompany. 
Milwaukee, "Wis., 
Distributor for 
State of Wisconsin 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miessner 
catalog and full information about your special offer to schools. 


Name 
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Ballad Studies for Grade IV 


Lucy M. Dunigan 


Robin Hood 


I History 


1 Society of England in the feudal times of Robin Hood- 
@ Relations between master and servants. 
b Why the thralls could not leave their masters. 
¢ Punishment for killing the king’s deer. 
d@ Number of outlaws. 
2 The Ballad. 
a What it was. 
b Its place in English Literature. 
¢ The different kinds of ballads. 
d The Ballad of Robin Hood. 
(1) Its place in the world of fiction. 
(2) Why so popular. 
(3) How preserved. 
(4) Re-arrangement made. 
3 The Eearly History of Robin Hood. 
a Why so little of his history is known. 
6b Rhead’s history of early boyhood. 
¢ How Robin became an outlaw. 
(1) Made a leader. 
(2) How. 
(3) Why was he such a good bow-man? 


II Rank 

The rank of Robin Hood in literature. 
Its rank as a hero legend. 

The best selection by Howard Pyle. 


III Its Fitness 


Its heroic ideals. 
a_ These qualities in Robin Hood. 
2 Objections made by timid teachers and parents. 
3 Good teacher’s point of view in regard to this matter. 
4 Benefits derived from the study of this kind of 
literature. 


— wonder 


IV Presentation 

Aim (child’s, teacher’s) 
Preparation. 
Presentation. 
Elaboration. 
Comparison. 

Message. 


The society of England, at the time that the Robin Hood 
story took root, was of the feudal type. It consisted 
chiefly of the king, lords, and’ peasants, or “villeins,” 
as they were then called.“.The peasants were unkindly 
treated by their masters. They were looked upon almost 
as a part of the soil, and had to cultivate it, and not only 
support themselves but their masters also. Once a peasant 
or thrall always one, was the law. © Thralls that were badly 
treated by their masters could not go to a new kind one, 
but had to remain with the cruel one. They were made to 
endure all punishments the master wished to impose upon 
them. Once in a while the mistreatment of the peasants 
by their lords prompted the former to escape and take 
refuge in the forest. 


Qouar Whe 
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History 

Silence and the green peace of the forest stood, in those 
days, along many a league. Such places were the places 
of terror, but also the fascination for the poor people. 
Here in the quiet glades, the king’s deer skulked in the 
dense forests. A poor man, yeoman, or peasant found 
slaying one of the royal beasts of the forest, was punished 
most severely. To protect the deer, the sheriff placed 
the king’s foresters about the edges of the forest, to watch 
the animals. If a person was found shooting the deer 
the foresters immediately punished him by tearing out his 
eyes, chopping off the ends of his fingers, and letting him 
roam about the forest until he bled to death. If the slayer 
was not caught, he ran and hid, deep into the forest, and 
became an outlaw or a “wolf’s head.” Anyone then might 
slay him. A price was always set upon his head. 

Occasionally thralls that were cruelly treated, took refuge 
in the forests and lived the life of an outlaw. Compared 
to his former life, bound by set laws, as it were, this life 
seemed a life of freedom, and the wild things about him 
gave him many a delight untasted before. 


Ballad 


A ballad is a song; very often ballads were sung by the 
wandering minstrels. The songs or ballads told stories 
or gave histories or adventures of some brave heroes. 
They were given for the joy and pleasure to their listeners. 

The old ballads suggest as distinct a set of impressions 
as the name of Shakespeare, Spenser or Chaucer. Those 
ballads which give color and value to English literature, 
are the best and only ones worth while. Among these is 
“The Robin Hood,” ballad. 

Robin Hood, as we all know, is an inhabitant of the world 
of fiction, not of history, although there most certainly 
was some foundation for the stories. 

The Robin Hood ballads form a separate group of ballads 
and they are some fifty in number. These fifty include 
much repetition both of phrase and incident, but even so, 
they have lived for many centuries. 

Robin Hood has been a much treasured household word 
in England for five or six centuries and our literature of 
to-day has very frequent allusions to Jolly Robin, the 
gentle outlaw, the honest thief. His adventures are the 
subject of several dramas. ‘The Sad Shepherd,” for in- 
stance, is a tale of Robin Hood. He has ever been the 
renowned and favorite hero of rustic revels and merry games. 

The ballads of Robin Hood were very popular, as it was 
very sweet to the poor people of those olden times to hear 
songs about the bold outlaw. These songs were preserved 
from generation to generation by being sung time and time 
again. Many times they were flying about the country 
in the form of broad sheets, and little collections called 
garlands. It is to Ritson that we owe so much, because 
it was he who gathered them into two volumes and pub- 
lished them in 1795. Perhaps the oldest of the ballads is 
“A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode.” 

Each of the Robin Hood ballads had a popularity of its 
own time and circle, but taken together these many ballads 
have no vital coherency or continuity. They simply form 
a chance bundle ticketed Robin Hood. They are not, as 
one might hope, a series of stories with some poetic movement 
and unity. They form simply a rude ballad history. 

The “Liytell Geste,’”’ probably, is of the early part of the 
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Music in Our Schools 


(Continued from page 374) 


Ask for corrections, and when all are correct ask another 
pupil to place the “do” cards in their proper places. 

Ex. The card having a note on the first line is to be 

laced beside the two above mentioned cards. . 

Insist upon quiet while this work is being done, then call 
€or corrections. Allow no interruptions while a child is 
arranging the cards. 

Make this card drill work a part of every music lesson. 

Vary the order in which it is taken up. 

When learning new songs in the music books, apply this 
work by calling the pupils’ attention to the key and time 
signatures, their meanings and position of “do.” 

If “‘do” is on such a line or space, then upon what note 
does the song begin? 

Count the “do’s” in the song, the “me’s,” “‘sol’s,” etc. 

How many kinds of notes are in the song? Name them. 
Compare their values. How many of each kind? Number 
and kinds of rests? 

Explain measures and bars. 

All this work calls for concentration and accuracy, but 
pupils enjoy it, their attention being close and the interest 
intense. 

Valuable drill work may also be done with large cards 
9x24 inches containing staff, key signature and scale up and 
down, each card in a different key. 

Interval cards are also very valuable. 

Make cards same size as for scales mentioned above. 
Upon these cards arrange interval work similar to the 
following: do, me, sol, do; re, fa, la, do; do, sol, do; do, do; 
sol, fa, ra, ti, do; do, ti, do; sol, fa, me, re, do; re, ti, sol, 
etc., arranging any number of commonly used combina- 
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tions. An endless variety of these combinations may be 
used, gradually, of course. 

These interval and scale drills should form a part of 
every day’s music lesson and may be used with equally good 
results no matter what text book in music is used. 

For the teaching of the names of the lines and spaces of 
the staff have three cards 9x24 inches with a staff drawn 
upon each. 

Upon the first card have each line labeled with its proper 
letter, the second card its spaces, and the third all the lines 
and spaces properly lettered. 

Call attention to the fact that the letter names of the 
spaces spell the word “face” (f-a-c-e) and as a device for 
remembering the names of the lines teach this, “Every good 
boy does finely.”” Each word in this sentence begins with 
the letter name of each line. 

But in our work in music, as in all other subjects, let us 
remember that to be successful we must know our subject 
thoroughly before attempting to teach another and we must 
have enthusiasm upon our part as well as upon the part of 
our pupils. 





A Morning Prayer 
A Teacher 


Father in heaven, hear our morning prayer. 
Thou hast kept us through the night, 

Thou didst wake us with the light, 

We thank Thee for Thy care. 


Father in Heaven, hear us while we pray. 
Help us to be kind and good, 

As Thy little children should 

In all our work and play. 








Why are Teachers Leaving the 
Schoolroom? 


The following quotation from one of our teacher 
secretaries answers the above question 


“‘T had an extremely profitable summer with the Chautauqua 
Industrial Art Desk last year. After working several Saturdays 
in May and June, I continued during the nine weeks of vacation. 
The result was 296 orders. . My profits amounted to over $1200.00. 
People could not have treated me better. Everybody likes the 
little Desk. To SEE IT IS TO LOVE IT. It goes without 
saying that the children want it and even cry for it. In one 
small village of perhaps 50 homes, I took thirty orders in three 
days. I found it a real pleasure to meet the mothers for a half 
hour’s confidential talk. 


“T conducted my work in conjunction with the schools, clubs, 
kindergartens and organized interests of the towns in which I 
worked and was delighted with the cordial reception and hearty 
support I received everywhere I went. Club women and the 
leading business men in every town I worked cheerfully gave me 
cards and letters of introduction to their friends.” 


This letter partly explains why our organization is made up so 
largely of teachers. The Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk 
SELLS and teachers know it. Our willingness to guarantee any 
teacher we employ from $125.00 to $300.00 per month REGARD- 
LESS OF RESULTS is evidence of our confidence in the merits 
of the Desk and in your qualifications to represent us. 


A booklet containing the pictures, letters and records of our 
teacher secretaries will be sent upon request. Give complete 
information about yourself in first letter. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
36 South State Street, Chicago 








“CRAYOLA” 


Gold Medal Crayons 


Poor and gritty crayons constantly inter- 
rupt the trend of thought and mar the 
work of student and artist alike. 


In the line of good Artists’ and School 
Drawing Crayons “CRAYOLA” stands 
supreme. There are no limitations to its 
use. 


For stenciling, “CRAYOLA” is unsur- 
passed; for instructive color work in 
schools, it is more convenient, cleanly 
and economical than water colors. 


“CRAYOLA” is always ready to use— 
no mixing required, no soiled fingers. 
It is clean and compact. 








“CRAYOLA” is made in twenty-four different colors. These 
colors are permanent and may be overworked to produce any de- 
sired effect. Made in various sizes for different purposes. For 
sale by most dealers. 





$ Send for interesting brochure, “What the average 
teacher may accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
81-83 Fulton St., New York City 
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sixteenth century. The older songs so often alluded to by 
early writers were doubtless remodeled in that age for the 
popular amusement of the people. They have finally come 
down to us in the form which they then were made into. 
We now have a very few remaining fragments, while the 
originals are. probably lost. 

Re-arrangement and selection of the old ballads were 
done only after most diligent examination of the large mass 
of material by the most careful writers. 

Most old ballads, as taken down from the mouths of 
nurses, peasants, itinerant musicians, or from broad sheets 
and ha’penny song books, would be found to be corrupt 
and incoherent. To make a narrative clear, and to bring 
ovt forcibly the dramatic foints, is what every balladist 
aimed at. The success he met with tests the value of the 
version, or that of the story. To do so, is by no means 
an easy task, as it demands much insight and skill. The 
ballads to-day owe a great deal to their merits, to the 
countless riddlings, siftings and shiftings, also omissions 
and additions, of innumerable reciters. ‘The lucky or good 
changes hold, while the stupid ones fall aside. 

The ballad glides from generation to generation, and fits 
itself more and more to the brain and 
ear of its proper audience. 


Early History of Robin Hood 


We all know that Robin Hood is an 
inhabitant of the world of fiction and not 
of history. So far as we know, there ts 
no authentic history of Robin Hood’s pyuyo, 
early childhood and youth. We have 
no good accounts of his birth, but we 
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was very fond of manly sports. He loved them next to 
fightirg. Often he took little Robert as Robin was then 
called, into the forest when he went hunting with hawk 
or hound, with bow or boar-spear. The boy grew to 
love such sport, and was early trained, when he gazed 
down a leafy glade, and saw with his sharp blue eyes, a 
great hart affrighted by the baying hounds, to wait with 
tense muscles and steady nerves, to raise his bow of yew 
and draw an arror clear to its head. The next moment, 
with a low hum the cloth yard-shaft would be loosed ard 
the stag be smitten through the shoulder. As this was 
done, the stag would rise on its haunches and fall to its 
knees in death. 

In those days there was no one attending school. The 
children of the rich barons were trained from their earliest 
years in warlike exercises and in rules of chivalry. They 
were taught to be brave, honorable and courteous, to ride 
and to fight. In such was Robert trained until he grew 
into a tall youth, well skilled in the use of arms. He 
despised a coward, but loved a brave hone-t fellow, even 
if he were of low degree. Despite Robert’s noble birt, 
he was a yeoman at heart. 


a 
Under the Greenwood Tree 























feel certain that he was a gentleman of 
noble birth, and that his father and an- 
cestors were people of high breeding, 
belonging to the aristocratic class. 

Our knowledge of Robin Hood comes 
down to us through the ballads of olden 
times. These ballads were not given for 
historical purposes, but were given for 
the pleasure and enjoyment to the 
listeners. They were songs of praise to 
the hero with whom they dwelt. Mock 
biographies of Robin Hood were com- 
posed, assigring to him various dates, 
birthplaces and true names. His pedi- 
gree, even, was set forth in full. 

The general tradition runs thus, how- 
ever. Robin Hood, in the reign of King 
Henry II and Richard I, some say, being 
a man of noble family, for some reason 
outlawed, took to the woods of Yorkshire 
and Nottinghamshire and was there 
joined by other merry men, or bold 
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fellows. The chief of these were Little 




















John, Will Scathlock, or Will Scarlett, [§- 
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Miller’s Son, a jolly friar named Tuck 
and many others. These bold outlaws 4} 
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shot the king’s deer, robbed the rich way- 











farers in a gallant and jovial fashion, 








rescued many from prisons and gallows, 











were always courteous to women and 
ready with help for the poor and weak. 
The sheriff is the chief enemy of Robin 











and his band, and the relations between 











them are always those of a state of war. 

The stories of ‘How Robin became an 
Outlaw” differ widely, but the following 
is taken from Louis Rhead’s “ Bold Robin 

















Hood and His Outlaw Band.” 
“Robin was of noble family. His 
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The 
Progressive 
Publishing 
Company 





desires to secure agents to 
handle the Progressive 
Teacher in counties 
throughout the country 
and we have an attractive 
commission to offer you. 
Write now before some 
one else secures your 
territory. 


Address all communications to 


The Progressive Teacher 
Knoxville, :-: Tennessee 














TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32., Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 

Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 





DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FREE 


Women — Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing during their spare moments in 
10 WEEKS. 


Dress Designers frequently earn $40 to $100 
A WEEK. Work fascinating. Every 
teacher SHOULD WRITE. Send coupon 
immediately for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 
Teachers, use your vacations. 


-——— i ee ee 


COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, sample lessons in DRESS 
DESIGNING as taught in 10 weeks, spare times. 





Three years, in- 


NURSING COURSE: 2%2,25;,i2 


surgical, obstetries, contagion, and children’s depart- 
_ Allowance eight ($8.00) dollars per month, and 


THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

(A branch of the University of the State of New York) 
Tompkinsville, New York 








For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Get the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Listen* 


Do you hear those voices calling 
Echoing from sun-bathed hills, 
Rhythmic, low, but with insistence? 

*Tis the call of daffodils. 


Yellow in the haze of daybreak: 
Golden in the noon’s warm rays: 

Mellow sunshine concentrated — 
Synonym of spring — always. 


Listen! Do you hear that whisper 
Rising, falling, full of thrills? 
Hear that golden lilting music? 
’Tis the call of daffodils. 
— Barbara Hollis 





Wanted — Men— Women 
$100 to $150 Month 


Teachers, try the Spring-Summer U. S. 
Government examinations. Thousands of 
permanent, life positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800. During vacation get a 
big paid permanent position. Thoseinterested 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. F221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be given free of charge. 





Spend a Delightful Summer 
Traveling 


Anp Go Back To Your ScHooLRoom NExt 
FALL WITH A WONDERFUL STORE OF NEW 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCES AND 
A NicE BANK ACCOUNT 
Hundreds of other teachers have done it. 
They say it makes you a more sympathetic 
teacher, broader in your relationship to the 
parents and more appreciative of the limited 
opportunity of the average child and his 

desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year 
all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have 
enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why not 

our 

. If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, 
willing to learn, ambitious to make good, free 
to travel extensively, and have some normal 
school or college training, combined with 
teaching experience, we would like to tell you 
about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers a complete 
rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to 
our regular organization. Nineoftheseventy- 
six earned over $1000.00 each during the 
vacation period and the rest averaged a few 
cents more than $37.00 per week. Twenty- 
one of the seventy-six were selected for per- 
manent positions last fall, and thirty-four 
have made arrangements to continue work 
again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, 
keen, ambitious young woman, actually 
interested in hard work and willing to spend 
the whole vacation with us. 

Tell about your education, about your 
teaching experience. Give your age and any 
other information that will help make your 
application stand out from the mass. 

We will carefully train those selected at out 
expense, furnish them with everything needed 
free of charge, take care of their railroad fare 
from their school location to their field of 
work and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity 
to earn at least $50 per.week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and 





ending work. 





ON’T accept ill- 
health, low spirits, 
excessive fleshor un- 

natural thinness as a - 
manent affliction. The 
most stubborn ailment, 
nine times in ten, can 
be overcome. 

You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 

You Should 

easily, quickly, inexpen- 
sively—without drugs—all 
in the privacy of your 
room. 

I have reduced 40,000 
of the most cultured wo- 
men and built up as many 
more, in the privacy of 
their rooms — scientific- 
ally, and 

Without Drugs 

I will send you letters 
from eminent physicians 
and tell you what I 
would do in your case. 

Physicians endorse my 
work — their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

Don’t let writing a let- 
ter stand between you 
and good health,animation, 
Correct weight and a 
Perfect figure. 


Write me now to-day 
— while this subjecx is up- 
permost. Tell me, in con- 
fidence, whether you suf- 
fer from any of the ail- 
ments listed here, and I 
will tell you how I can 
help you. 


Susanna 








Why Not Be Well? 


Dept. 45. 209 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicag,, 


A 





If you have any of the 
following derangements 
run a line through it and 
= it i me: 
xcess Flesh in an rt 
of body phasis 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck 
or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness Irritability 
Constipation Indigestion 
Dizziness Weakness 
Rheumatism Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 


Cocroft 


6924 











WASHINGTON 


BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. aintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month, For further information write. 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, til. 





Let Gy 
Hose Scpmter 


980) 
wens ‘, 
SS "" 


” ~ 
“Sew-Ons” % 


can be quickly 

and easily ad- £ 
justed to any £ 
styleof corset. & 


ture of theE 
“Sew -On’’— 4 
an all rubber, & 
oblong button & 
—is proof & 
against “slips” ¥ 
and the ruthless & 
ripping of silken ‘@ 
hose threads. . 
The fabric employed ™ 
in the making of the VELVET GRIP 
“Sew-On”’ is all you would expect of a 
hose supporter of such unusual attain- 
ments— the very best. 
Look for the oblong rubber button— 
“The Button that Talks for Itself.” 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 





Address, Dept. K. R.., 
S. J. Gillfillian, Garland Building, Chicago, Tl. 
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He practiced daily with the broad sword and quarter 
staff, but of all weapons he loved his long bow best. He 
fashioned his own bows and arrows and used them con- 
stantly, so that before he was fifteen years old none had a 
steadier hand or a truer eye. In knowledge of woodcraft 
he became the equal of the old foresters. 

When Robin was fifteen years old, his father died, leaving 
him an orphan. His uncle was his guardian. Robin 
grieved over his father’s death. He feared lest his uncle 
might not prove true to his trust, which was afterwards the 
case. The uncle was a reckless spendthrift, and the boy’s 
castle, broad lands, his serfs and cattle, were all forfeited 
for the uncle’s debt. The boy was left with nothing. 

“One bright May morning Robert, who was a gay young 
lad, set off in happy spirit for Nottingham Town, to take 
part in a shooting match to be given in that place. His 
ambition was to win the prize, a silver bugle, and perchance 
become one of the king’s forester’s and archer of the king’s 
Guard and finally to be sent off to the war, as his father had 
been. 

“As he walked along the margin of the forest, he was 
sorely tempted to loose his shaft toward a bread antlered 
hart of the king’s herd. He refrained 
from so doing at the thought of the 
punishment that would follow if he did 
so. Singing merrily to himself, he 
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a plaything by the chief and his band, as they all saw to it 
that each man took his turn in crarying the bundle, and 
they lost no chance to swing it from side to side against 
the trees as they passed. Whenever they changed, the 
burden bearers dropped their charge with a thud to the 
ground, hoping to make Robert groan. He made no 
sound, much to their wonder, but finally their cruel treat- 
ment of him made his wits reel and his head dropped 
limp to one side. 

“At last two of the band, Phil and Steve, with softer 
hearts than the others, took charge of the burden. They 
were very gentle with Robin. They finally reached a little 
village where there was an inn called the White Hart. 
As all were weary and athirst, the chief archer gave them 
leave to rest and refresh themselves. Phil and Steve 
interceded for Robin to be unbound, so that he might 
stretch out his limbs, but the chief roared out ‘No! None 
but the sheriff shall do the stretching.” For fear they 
might have had a dead prisoner for the noble sheriff, they 
put in Robert’s mouth some oaten cake and a swill of 
water, while they, the foresters, quenched their thirst with 
wine and feasted merrily. 


j i- ither, hither,come hi - ther, comé hither,come hither,come hi-ther. ~ 
walked briskly onward. He had not hither, come hither wer TA, lll 


gone very far, however, when he came 
upon a band of the king’s archers, 
spending their time in revelry and 
feasting. The foresters stopped young 
Robin and asked him whither he was 
going. He replied that he was off 
for Nottingham Town and told them 


f 





of his desire to win the match. At 











this utterance, a loud boisterous laugh 





issued from every throat, and at once 
Robert was challenged to show his skill 
and seta wager. Ashe had no money, his 











wager was his head against the purse of 
the chief archer, that was laden with 











coin. The target was a hart in a herd 








of the king’s deer, five score rods away. 
So eager was he so show his skill to these 
rude fellows that he thought not twice 
of the king’s herd, but as the band leaned 





eagerly forward, they saw the great stag winter and rough weather, Heresballhe see no ¢-nemy, But win-terandrougn 
leap into the air, drop to its knees, and 

roll over with an arrow through its heart. 

The foresters were much amazed at the — > a 2 

shot from one so young, and were very Sis : 


angry because they had lost their wager. 
The archers immediately accused Robert 
of shooting the king’s deer. Fearing he 
should escape, one of the foresters crept 
stealthily upon him from behind, and 
held him firmly while the others bound 
him. They were going to hang him to acetate 
a tree when the leader of the band, 
wishing to gain fame for himself and the 
approval and good will of the sheriff, 
ordered that Robert be taken to Notting- 
ham to the sheriff, there to have done to 
hini as that individual saw fit. To ridi- 
cule Robin, they stripped away the hot 
skin from the slain deer and then rudely 
thrust Robin upon it and bound it with 





. t win-ter, but winter and rough 
Here shall he on ne e-ne-my, Bu 





ad lib. 


thongs over his body, leaving naught weather,rough weather, but winter and rough weather. 


uncovered but Robin’s head. 

_ “Two strong fellows then came, bear- 
ing a stout oak limb on their shoulders, 
to which they tied, with rawhide thongs, l 


mf 


the shapeless bundle. Robin was made 
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He Told Me 
H. L. N. 


He sang that he loved me, 
A bird from his tree; 

We looked at each other, 
So I know he meant me. 


He buzzed that he loved me, 
A big, golden bee, 

When he sipped from my flowers; 
So I know it, you see. 


A golden-winged butterfly 
Brushed past my cheek, 
And I know ’twas to kiss me 
’Cause he couldn’t speak. 


Bizz, buzz, bizz, buzz, ’zz, ’z! 
’Twas a big, fat, velvet bee, 

Who was bus-y, bus-y, bus-y, 
And was telling it to me. 


Salary Schedule for 1920-21 


This table gives the minimum and maximum 
salaries for elementary teachers as arranged 
for 1920-21, and in most cases formally 
adopted by Boards of Education. It shows 
an awakening of the public to the need for 
better salaries for teachers. Calling attention 
to these salary schedules may influence other 
communities to take similar action. 


City Schools Minimum Salary Maximum 
Aberdeen, Wash. $1260 $1600 
Atlantic City, N. J. 1200 1800 
Bayonne, N. J. 1400 2100 
Berkeley, Calif. 1200 1620 
Billings, Mont. 1200 1600 
Boise, Idaho 1400 1800 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1200 1800 
Chevenne, Wyom. 1400 1800 
Chickasha, Okla. 1200 1350 
Evanston, Il. 1200 1700 
Everett, Wash. 1200 1900 
Hoboken, N. J. 1200 1800 
Jackson, Mich. 1200 1600 
Jersey City, N. J. 1400 2000 
Kearney, N. J. 1300 1800 
Kenosha, Wis. 1200 1650 
Montclair, N. J. 1200 2100 
Newark, N. J. 1300 1900 
Newtonville, Mass. 1200 1800 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1200 1800 
Omaha, Neb. 1200 2100 
Orange, N. J. 1200 1650 
Paterson, N. J. 1200 1900 
Passaic, N. J. 1200 1550 
Plainfield, N. J. 1200 1800 
Portland, Ore. 1200 1700 
Saginaw E. S., Mich. 1200 1600 
Saginaw W. S., Mich. 1200 1800 
Sioux City, Iowa 1320 2100 
Spokane, Wash. 1250 1750 
Wichita, Kan. 1200 1800 


Sent out by J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the 
National Educational Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. @ 


than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away ae S their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refre., and cleanse. wearing | ha 
glasses — or WhO use their eyes constantly — will fin 


A f in Murine applications. | 

and Eve Sr enced te Faulty Syetene of Lighting 
ye y Fai oO! 

Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 


stein date ude emast <--in ontthe 


The Poems You 
Want—Only 25c 


Never before has such an unusually 
good collection of poems as the “101 
Famous Poems’’ been put out, even at 
many times the low price of this book. 


In it are the poems that have stirred men’s 
feelings and sentiments in this and other 
ages—the poetry that is best fitted to be 
learned by students. 


Each poem has an appropriate photo of 
the author. Carefully edited by wellknown 
educators. Each book contains a prose 
, supplement with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Letter 
to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg 
Address, etc., etc. Just the 
book you need for school 
use. 


Bound in paper covers; 
handy on (44x 8.) 


\e No Free Copies 







Prices: 25 cents 
each, in any quantity, 
prepaid. 
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Moderate Priced 
Sond Books 


101 Best Songs 


Used wherever the 
English language is 
spoken. A time-tried 
collection of the best 
songs, in easy keys— 
with words and music 
complete. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 
lots, f. o. b. Chicago. 


$1.00 dozen, prepaid. 
Less than 12 at 10c 
each, prepaid. Sample 
copy FREE. 


Everyday Songs 
A book of*simpler songs, 
lly for young voices. 
‘Also Bape for teaching 
Prices 5c each in 
aes f.o.b.Chicago. po 00 
per dozen gecpekt 


than 12 at 10c each, 
paid. Sample copy F 


Favorite ra 
(Catholic Edition) 


Has a complete Choralia 
with Hymns and patriotic 
airs. Prices: 7c each in 100 
lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 
goata. repaid. Cees then 








CABLE €0., 1201 Cable Building, Chicago \? Sscvie Soo eae 








WHY USE 
DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK? 


1. The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of work on the part of teachers. 
Planning lessons in units of one week enables teachers to plot out systematic, progressive 
lessons that can be finished in the time allotted. Daily plans are scrappy, because the unit of 
time chosen is too small for complete work. 


2. The suggestive topics at the head of each column in the plan book insure attention to 
some of the essential points in proper preparation of lessons. 


3. Showing the outline of work, as it does, always several days in advance, a supervisor 
can know what teachers are about to do in time to criticise and correct the assignment 
before it has been executed, not afterwards as with the usual plan book —an obvious 
advantage. 

4. The scheme for requiring teachers to scan the entire course of study before beginning 
the year’s work — see first six pages of book —is the only way to insure comprehensive teaching 
with equal stress on all portions throughout the year. Under this method there will be no 
hurrying to catch up at the close of term, and no marking time because work has been covered 
too soon. 

5. The back of every page is purposely left blank so that teachers can paste in clippings 
from educational papers, notes, etc., thus making each completed book a source of 
reference and aid to future teaching worth preserving. 


DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK, 50 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 
Palmer Method Spellers [igi txcksvip Paitin ’iertiod rex: 


for 
D PALMER METHOD PEN- 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this - of presenting to pupils for 
studyin spelling, the words written in the most caendivedly roe 7 A style. » sti 


Because the words in the Palmer Method | ae lh are all. in Palmer Method Penmanship 


the ited im to the written expression. 
a eliminate the unngcummery veo of changing (Race pom » A$. -, — a. a 
New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer. Method Spellers or the intermediate and advanced b oxades are quotations im 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanshi 


Write our pe: office for further information. 





THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Building, Portiand, Ore. 
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“Robert caught sight of Giles, and the swineherd of his 
father. In hurried whispers Giles, Steve, Phil, the swine- 
herd and Robert made plans to escape to the forest, a 
hundred rods away, where, if they reached there while the 
others were occupied with their drink, they could make a 
stand from the foresters, behind the broad oaks and other 
friendly trees. It was a difficult task, but they narrowly 
escaped with their lives. Many arrows were loosed at 
them. No sooner had they escaped from the room — Giles 
having cut the bands of Robert and fastened the door 
securely behind them with rawhide thongs— than the 
foresters beat upon the doors and shot from the windows 
at their prisoner and his helpers. It was not long, however, 
before they broke from the room and pursued Robin and 
his band. Many arrows whizzed toward the little group 
on the forest edge, but Robin, firm and cool, stepped forward 
lifted his bow, and with a loud twang his arrow sped right 
into the heart of the chief archer. The others, frightened, 
fled in all directions. 

“Robin Hood was very sad at heart and repented of what 
he had done. He knew that men slew and were slain in 
fair fight, but the thought that he had taken a life was 
very bitter to him. He wept and repeated time and time 
again, ‘I too have killed a ran.’ 

“Taking a path that led into the 
depths of the forest, Robin and his three 
companions — for the swineherd had 
been killed in the conflict, were soon lost 
to view in the gathering darkness of the 
night. The four of them lived together 
in the northern forest most of the time. 
At last they became weary of the cold 
climate, and of the forest where they 
then were, so they made their way into 
Nottinghamshire and halted on _ the 
borders of Sherwood Forest. 

“One day Robin and his men rescued 
two stout young fellows whom a group throat, 
of the King’s foresters had taken cap- 
tives. The two young outlaws were so 
grateful to Robin and the others that 
they asked the four to join their band 
of merry outlaws which dwelt under the 
greenwood trees of Sherwood Forest. 
Robin and his men consented. Robin 
was chosen captain of the band after a 
shooting match arranged for the prupose 
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it has to be simplified for them. Here and there are long 


idyllic descriptions that fifth grade children eager for the 
story will not enjoy. Occasionally a page of false sentj- 
mentality will be found, that the teacher with the true ear 
will infallibly detect and skip. These things can be for. 
given, however, in view of the sheer energy, the marvel. 
ous objectivity and the colorfulness of the book as a whole, 


Fitness of Robin Hood 


When realistic stories of everyday life pall on the children, 
they cry for tales of adventure, and these must not be 
denied them. Such hero stories as the Robin Hood legends 
are a most wholesome type to choose. The heroic ideal 
has changed with the progress of civilization. Never has 
the world demanded so much of the man who is to be the 
hero as at the present time. The hero of the child’s early 
admiration is the man of action, of deeds, of physical 
courage. Later they learn the higher type of hero, the 
man who endures, suffers, and lives for principle, the hero 
of moral courage. All these qualities in the Robin Hood 
selections interest the child and benefit him, so for that 
reason such legends are suited to the child’s needs. 

Many timid teachers and parents who have never used 


Who loves to lie with me, And 


—_~ + 


And tune his mer-ry note Un-io the sweet bird’s throat, Come hi-ther, 


’ 





of deciding upon the best man for a 











leader, because he was the best master 
of the long bow. He was much loved 
and honored by all his merry outlaws.” 














Rank of Robin Hood 








The rank of the Robin Hood legends 








is very high, generally speaking. The 
bluff open qualities, the effective activi- 
ties, the wholesome objectivity of these 
activities, the breezy atmosphere with 

















which these stories surround themselves, 
make them acceptable in many aspects. 

Howard Pyle has drawn together the 
whole legend, using not only. the English 
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ballads, but Scott and Peacock and 
whatever scattered hints and details he 





could gather from much reading of 

















English romantic literature. Everywhere 
there are reminiscences of Chaucer, of 
Spenser, and of Shakespeare, also echoes 
of ballad, song and romance, making 





on the whole a notable introduction to 





literature and literary method. One 





finds quickly that it is much too literary 





in plages for younger children, and that 
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THAT TIRED FEELING 


Relieved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
A True Tonic 


That tired feeling is a sign that your blood 
lacks vitality, just as pimples, boils, and 
other eruptions are signs that it is impure. 
It is a warning, which it is wise to heed. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves that tired 
feeling, cleanses the blood, gives new life, 
new courage, strength and _ cheerfulness. 


It will make you feel, look, eat and sleep 
better. 

We recommend Hood’s Pills as a mild 
laxative, or (in larger doses) an active ca- 
thartic. 




















Club Napkins 


Always crisp and 
clean for mealsin the 
home. Different from 
the ordinary paper § 
napkins — twice as 
heavy. Save laundry 
bills. At 10,000 deal- 
ers. 


Write Dennison, Depart t4 
Framingham, Mass., for Handy Book.”* 


@© What Next ? 
PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you aan Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-31, Chicago. 














No “royal road’’ to good 
writing, surely,—but there’s 
Dixon’s Beginners’ No. 308, 


for writing in the first grade. 


Free samples to teachers on 
request. 
JOSEPH DIXONCRUCIBLE CO. 
“on, Jersey City New Jersey 
Established 1827 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY How to Stage them, Di > Bestiations, 
Speakers, Monologs, Fol 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, sdetinn & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


all Holidays, Minstrel Joks, ——— ee 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 
i full of new ideas for teach- 


etc. For all ages and occasions. 
Large cai Free. Every amp end © a ts, | 


[Teor cgakhtar sito, fons peRARS 


GRAHAM 
BUSINESS SHORTHAND 


You can quickly qualify for a high-salaried 

sition at home. Our Peerless Lesson 

heets make shorthand a pleasure. Graham 
Shorthand is taught in leading schools and 
written by the best paid stenographers and 
teporters. SPECIMEN LESSON AND 
SPECIAL OFFER ,TO TEACHERS AND 
ADVANCED STUDENTS sent on request. 


TWIN CITY COLLEGE 
Benton Harbor, - Michigan 

















Once Upon a June Time 


Once upon a June time — 

A rosy posy June Time — 

Somewhere between sunrise 
And the radiant noon, 

On earth bloomed a garden — 

A showery flowery garden — 

Where the merry blossoms 
Danced on silken shoon, 

Danced all day from sunrise 
Till the early moon. 


If you could have been there, 
Could have slipped right in there, 
Morning, noon, or twilight, 

By yourself alone, 
You’d have seen such happenings, 
Oh, such happy happenings, 
As outside of Dreamland, 

You have never known — 
Seen a flower’s fragrance, 

Heard a flower’s tone! 


Roses breathing secrets, 
Olden, golden secrets, 
To the listening lilies, 

And the hollyhocks; 
Heard the pansy’s fancies — 
Quaint and pretty fancies — 
Told in eager whispers 

To the bright-eyed phlox, 
Heard the hours shining 

Struck by four o’clocks. 


Would you find that garden — 
That rosy posy garden? 
Hail at early sunrise 
A butterfly — maybe 
A big and gauzy bright one — 
If it is the right one 
A Fairy poised upon him 
You will surely see, 
And — to this same garden, 
She will hold the key! 
—Alice E. 





Allen 





War Books for Girls 


Many war books fail to interest girl readers 
because they do not describe the Great War 
from a girl’s point of view. But it is quite 
certain that every healthy girl reader will be 
enthused with the description of the Great War 
as given in the volumes contained in the 
‘‘Grace Harlowe Overseas Series,” published 
by Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. These books give intimate descriptions 
of conditions found in France by the many 
young American girls and women who were 
there to serve their country by aiding the 
American fighting forces. “The Grace Har- 
lowe Overseas Series” includes the following 
titles now ready: 

“Grace Harlowe Overseas.” 

“Grace Harlowe with the Red Cross in 
France.” 

“Grace Harlowe with the Marines at 
Chateau Thierry.” 

“Grace Harlowe with the U. S. Troops in 
the Argonne.” 

The Grace Harlowe books are well known to 
girl readers everywhere— the “Grace Har- 
lowe High School Girls’ Series,” four volumes, 
and the “‘ Grace Harlowe College Girls’ Series,” 
seven volumes, having reached a circulation 
of over four hundred thousand copies since 
first published, so that the “‘Grace Harlowe 
Overseas Series” is assured of a large audience. 


Coughs 
and Colds 


Are removed by Vinol, our Cod 
Liver and Iron Tonic, because 


it is a constitutional remedy. 





Here is Proof: 


Manistee, Mich. — “I was in a weak, 
run-down condition as the result of a 
chronic cough and cold so that I often 
had to stay at home from work. Vinol 
stopped the cough, broke up my cold 
and built me up after other medicines 


had failed.” — MARGARET DALE. 


It’s the beef and cod liver peptones., 
iron and manganese peptonates and 
hypophosphites contained in Vinol that 
makes it such a successful remedy for 
chronic coughs, colds and bronchitits. 
It is not a paliative like cough syrups, 
but a remedy of the cause. Try it on 
our guarantee. 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED: Teachers desiring profitable -_ 
* ployment in vacation or 

school. Apply immediately to HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
COMPANY, Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-24, Chicago 













50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem, Works, Patchorue, N.Y. 











ties. Let 4-~ 
eS MMEDART Ce “L” 
it on your letter head. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 





The price of these books, $1.00, brings them 
within the reach of all. 
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these stories do not believe in teaching Robin Hood. They 
say to do so is idealizing an outlaw who constantly flouts 
the officers and processes of the law; that the men are, 
after all, just the gang; that the multiplicity of quarrels 
and cracked crowns accustoms the children to blood and 
violence. The good teachers who have used these stories 
never say these things because they never see these results. 
It needs but a word to transfer the emphasis from Robin 
Hoed’s outlawry to the cruel and unjust laws against 
which he stood, to keep to the front Robin’s generosity to 
his men, his tenderness to those in trouble, his sense of 
honor, his readiness to accept and acknowledge fair de- 
feat, and the loyalty of his men to their leader. 

One is ready, however, to acknowledge that a rough and 
tumble atmcsphere cf the stories calls for some antidote, 
which we may find partly in the literature we may choose 
to accompany this cycle. 

Most hero tales appear in different ways to a younger 
and older group of either boys or girls. The first group 
of fifth, sixth and seventh grades is interested in adventure, 
battle, conquest for things. They love the knight and 
heroes of adventure only as they represent accomplishments. 
They do not see the deeper meaning of chivalry nor care 
for its romances. Of many hero stories that appeal to 
children there is probably none that can so easily carry 
off the palm for popularity as the Robin Hood. It is no 
less a favorite with the girls than with the boys. The 
ballad makers, whoever they were, met the demands of the 
day for a good story, one which was fitted for old and young 
alike. The atmosphere of the woods of the out-of-doors, 
the exhibition of physical strength and the atmosphere of 
fair fight represent the normal interest of the child. If we 
can add to the telling of the Robin Hood stories the reading 
of some of the ballads, after the children know and love 
this hero, it will add much to the value of the story hour. 
There is no prose writing of ballad which seems to convey 
their spirit. 

Robin Hood is as gallant and generous a hero as any to 
be found in English literature, and while the delight in the 
greenwood and love of wild things continue to grow in the 
hearts of healthy boys and girls, tales of Robin Hood and 
his outlaws will always be welcome. 


Presentation 


Type Lesson — The Shooting Match at Nottingham 
Pyle — Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 


1 Aim 
Teacher’s 

1 To give the children pleasure and joy, and to appeal 
to his interest in adventure. 

2 To awaken in the child an appreciation for Robin’s 
bold courage, kindness to the poor, hatred for 
injustice and his love for all manly sports. 

3 To teach the child in an indirect way to be fair in 
all games, etc., and to take defeat cheerfully. 


Child’s 
1 The pleasure of reading this merry adventure of 
Robin Hood. 


2 The joy of Robin’s mastery of the bow. 
3 The enjoyment of Robin’s outwitting the sheriff. 


2 Preparation 
Children have had the prologue and first part of this 


book, that is, the Story of Robin Hood and the 
Tinker. . 


Review these stories thoroughly before taking up the 
new ones. Read the entire new story to the class with as 

' little comment as possible, so the children will get the story 
first. After this has been done, go back and ask the mean- 
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ings of the unknown words. The meanings of these words. 
can be gained from the text rather than from the dictionary. 


Procedure 


1 Which part of this story did you like best? 

2 Why? 

3 What is a shooting match? 

4 John, you say you have seen a shooting match that 
reminds you of this one. Tell about it. 

5 After John finishes his story, the teacher asks if 
anyone has seen any good pictures of shooting matches. 
If so, they may tell about them and if any child has any 
pictures of such now, he is asked to bring them to school 
so the class may see them. 


Word Study from the Text 
Procedure 


1 What is meant by the sheriff’s being very wroth? 

2 Why does he say yon tinker? 

3 What does he mean by the sherifi’s troop of escort? 

4 Why did the sheriff say “A boon, a boon” to the 
king? 

5 What did the king mean when he said “in good sooth?” 

6 What is “I am fain to own’? 

7 What is a “Right lusty knave’’? 

8 What does the sheriff mean when he says, “ He robbeth 
your own liege subjects”? 

9 Why did David of Doncaster call the sheriff a knavish 
sheriff? 

10 What are rustic peasants? 

11 If one can get pictures of such people bring them to 
school. 

12 What were squires, dames and burghers, as spoken 
of in this story? 

13. What is a jerkin? 

14 What is a herald? 

15 “TI ween are three inches broader’’? 

16 What is meant by the sheriff’s smiting his thigh 
angrily? 

17 Who can say the following in a different way? “TI 
trow thou drawest better bow.” 

18 Why are those who gathered under the greenwood 
spoken of as a motley company? 

19 What is a fine scroll? 


Emotional Appeal 
Procedure 


1 How many here have played tournament? When 
was it? Where was it? Why do you remember it? 
Why does this make you want to play it? 

2 If you had been Robin, would you have gone to the 
match? Why? 

3 Why do you think Robin was so eager to inform the 
sheriff that it was he who won the match? 

4 Why was the sheriff so angry when he discovered 
that it was Robin to whom he gave the prize and to whom 
he spoke so freely? 


3 Presentation 


As I read the story this time, we will stop now and then 
to discuss the pictures we see in the story. 


Procedure 


1 What did you see as I read the beginning of the story? 

2 How do you think the sheriff looked? 

3 You may tell me how you think the sheriff and his. 
train looked before and after seeing the king. ; 

4 Of all the pictures in this chapter which do you like 
best? Why did you choose this one? 
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(Continued from page 343) 


Health Department 
Department of Streets 
Department of Revenue 
(Licenses, Taxes) 
Department of Public Utilities 
(Water, Light, Gas, Street Railways if owned by 
Town Council or Municipality) 
Governing Body 
(Board of Aldermen or Governor and assistants) 


Visit meetings of these bodies or through newspaper 
accounts, dramatize them in class. Owing to the fact that 
54%, of our children leave school in Grades V and VI we 
must teach something about our government in these 
grades or leave these children the prey to agitators. Any 
good text will explain the departments of state and national 
government. ‘Use charts to show the relations of the 
various branches. 

Be sure to make as full a census as you can of the following 
institutions both in the state and community. Get pictures 
of them when possible. Use for an exhibit or review at 
close of the term. The children can take their visitors 
about showing them the pictures of the institutions and 
telling some facts about them. The pictures of most im- 
portant officials should be added to the exhibit and pupils 
expected to know a few salient facts about them. 


Take a Census of: 
The occupations, as farming, storekeeping, etc. 
The Industries 
The Professions 
The Amusements 
The Educational Resources 
Churches, Clubs 
The Institutions 
Poor Farm, Orphans’ Homes, Jails, etc. 
The Associations 
The open spaces 
Parks, Playgrounds, Cemeteries, Vacant lots, any 
open space for which public responsibility for 
keeping presentable should be exercised. 
9 Points of pride 
What has the community to be proud of? 
Every community has something to be proud of. 
Take photographs, make charts, maps, plans 
of above 
10 List veterans of wars living in neighborhood 
Make a Roll of Honor for them and for soldiers 
serving now 
11 Discover if representatives to State Legislature or 
Congress ever came from the community. 


on =>) or Whe 


Americanism 


All the civics teaching we do must be imbued with 
American spirit. Probably no day will pass without the 
necessity of correcting some un-American thought. 

Teachers are referred to PRIMARY EpucATION, November, 
1916, February, May, June, November and December, 
1919, February and March, 1920, and to Popular Educator 
for February and March, 1920. 

They may find helpful material in The Teachers’ Patriotic 
Leaflet, 5 cents, National Security League, and quotations 
in “Making Americans,” Leighton, F. A. Owen Company, 
28 cents. 

No children should be allowed to leave school who do 
not understand the Constitution of the United States. 
“The Catechism of the Constitution,” National Security 
League, 2 cents, helps make this clear. These are inserted, 
not for advertising, but for service to the teachers. 

In Grades V and VI the Civic Guards may find many 
opportunities for co-operating with adult societies. They 

(Continued on page 393) 








INSTITUTE DIRECTORS 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
DIRECTORS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 
TEACHERS 


The Agricultural Extension Department of the 
International Harvester Company has Lecture Charts, 
Lantern Slides, Moving Pictures, Stencils, Booklets, 
and a great deal of other material that will be of 
great service to you in teaching agriculture. 

We want to help you make your work more effec- 
tive. If you have a plan, if you know how you will 
use this material after you get it, we will be glad to 
supply you with as much as you can use. 


Charts and Slides 


I H C Charts and Lantern Slides are the last 
word in Visual Methods of Instruction. They are 
the culmination of the great fundamental principle of 
teaching in terms of action and result. 

We will loan to you, for the cost of transportation, 
charts and slides on any or all of the following subjects: 


1 Corn 11 Education 

2 Alfalfa 12 Diversified Farming for the South 

3 Soil 13 Home Canning 

4 Live Stock 14 Development of Agriculture 

5 Dairying 15 Gardening 

6 Oats 16 Sheep 

7 Poultry 17 Birds 

8 Weeds 18 Rural Schoels 

9 Home Economics (Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, in Lantern 
and Sanitation Slides only) 

10 The Fly 


Motion Picture Reels 


A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm. 

Canning by the Eold Pack Method. 
Harvesting and Testing Seed Corn. 

Growing and Feeding Corn. 

The Dairy Corn — Milk, Nature’s Perfect Food. 
Evolution of Harvesting. 

Grow a Garden. 

Household Economics. 

The Horse — Care, Harnessing, Hitching, Use. 
10 Poultry. 

11 Farm Inconveniences. 


Write for booklet, “The Visual Method of In- 
struction.” 


CONOohwWN- 


Booklets 


The Department has prepared nearly 100 different 
booklets on various subjects including 


Crops Insects 

Sanitation Dairying 

Poultry The Silo 

The Garden Birds 

Soil Canning and Drying 
Pigs Better Rural Schools 
Live Stock Home Conveniences 
The Fly And other subjects 


These are furnished free, except postage and cost of 
printing. 

Write us for catalogue of booklets and helpful 
suggestions. 


Important — Please decide early what booklets you 
will need and let us know. The print paper situation 
makes it necessary for us to decide mow how many 
copies of each booklet we will print this year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Agricultural Extension Dept. Harvester Bidg., Chicago 


P.G. HOLDEN, Director 
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4 Elaboration 


Procedure 
ws way did it take so long for the sheriff to go to the 
g 

2 How long would it take to make this trip now? 

3 Why was the king not pleased at the sheriff’s coming? 

4 Why had the sheriff a sore and troubled heart after 
his interview with the king? 

5 What made the sheriff decide to have a shooting 
match? 

5 Why did the sheriff think that Robin would go to 
Nottingham Town after the sheriff’s getting a warrant 
for him? 

7 Why did Robin hasten to tell his men of the match? 

8 Why did David of Doncaster not wish Robin to go? 

9 What made Robin disregard David’s wishes? 

10 Why did Robin caution his men to dress as rustic 
peasants, beggars, tinkers, etc.? 

11 Why did the band laugh right heartily at Robin’s 
plan? 

12 What made Nottingham Town look so gay on the 
day of the match? 

13 Why did the herald proclaim the rules of the game? 

14 Class, you may bring any pictures or picture you 
can find to illustrate what you think the shooting match 
must have looked like. 

15 Who was the tattered stranger in scarlet? 

16 What made you think it was Robin? 

17 Why was the company a motley one that gathered 
around the greenwood tree that night? 

18 After the merry-making why did Robin call Little 
John aside? 

19 Why did Robin and Little John arrive at the home 
of the sheriff just at the right moment? 

20 How do you think that the sheriff felt when he saw 
the scroll? 


Memorize: 
Now heaven bless thy grace this day 
Say all in sweet Sherwood, 
For thou did’st give the prize away 
To Merry Robin Hood. 


5 Comparison 


The children compare this story with the prologue and 
the story of the tinker. They discuss the expressions used, 
Robin Hood’s manner, etc. 


6 Message 


This story will appeal to the boys and girls alike so 
thoroughly that they will ask for it again and again. It 
will be well to read the whole story through after all these 
steps have been taken. The children will live the story 
and will with pleasure and joy dramatize it. The children 
will also enjoy telling and retelling the story and each part 
of the story will stand out as a heartfelt picture made real 
to the child by the careful study given it. 





Once Upon a June Time 
(Continued from page 366) 
playing through its gauzy wings. And all the newcomers 
clustered about the first fairy with the grass-blade whistle. 
“Listen,” she said, in a voice so low only fairies and 
flowers — and maybe a very small, quiet, good little child — 
could hear. “This common flower,” she said, “would go 
to live in the garden beyond the hedge.” 
All the fairies looked at the common flower. She stood 
strong and wholesome and sturdy, nodding her head and 


g. 
“Form a ring,” cried the first fairy. The next instant — 
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you can’t think how quickly fairies can do such things — 
the flower found herself the center of a real fairy ring. 

Round and round and round circled the fairies in time to 
music they only could hear. Nearer and nearer they came 
to the flower. 

Afterward, she could never tell just what happened. 
She seemed to hear another soft wild call. Then a golden 
cloud wrapped about her. She felt herself lifted and wafted 
away through the air, up, up, up, along the brightest of all 
the sunbeam paths. She felt a rush of air, a whir of wings. 
She saw gold of sunbeam, green of leaf, fire of flower, snow 
of flower. Then lo — she was in the garden of her dreams. 
Fairy hands lifted her, laid her gently down. Fairies again 
formed a ring about her, circling and singing, drowsily, 
dreamily, drowsily, dreamily. 

Next minute, or so it seemed to the flower, a voice like 
chiming lily-bells, spoke. 

“Awake,” it said. “Awake — it is Juné — and dreams 
come true!” 

The flower awoke. It was June. Although she did not 
know it, a whole year had passed. Heat of midsummer, 
gold of fall, cold of winter, sweet of spring — all had done 
their part in making this wonderful June morning, all 
bird song, and flower scent and color.. The air was full of a 
wonderful new sweetness, too, but only birds and flowers 
had noticed it yet. The first rose had just been born in 
its cool, green cradle. And even now it was being rocked 
by a gentle little breeze. 

Then something still sweeter happened. Into the garden 
came the lady like a tall lovely lily. All the flowers turned 
toward her. 

The common flower lifted its head, too, and smiled. 

“There is a rose somewhere in bloom —I feel it,” said 
the lady to herself. But the flowers heard. “Which of the 
roses is out?” she called to the gardener nearby. 

“Not any as yet,” said the gardener. “In a few days, if 
there is enough sun.” 

“T was so sure,” whispered the lady. ‘May Ilook?” she 
called. 

“You will injure the buds,” warned the gardener. 

The lady turned back from the bushes where so near her 
rocked the little new rose in its green cradle. 

“T’d like a garden where I could do what I wanted to,” 
she said. 

Then down the path, with the white-capped nurse, came 
the children — the golden-haired girl, the dark-eyed boy, 
and the rosy baby. He could walk, now, almost as well as 
anyone. 

He was the first to see the pansy bed. 

“Little faces,” he cried. He tumbled right over into 
the pansies, both fat, rosy hands reaching for them. 

The pansies smiled at the baby. And a bobolink, nearby, 
nearly split his throat in joy. But the nurse caught at the 
baby. 

“Naughty boy,’ 
pick!” ; 

“What are they made for, nurse?” asked the dark-eyed 


? she said. “Flowers aren’t made to 


boy. 

The lady like a lily came toward them. She caught 
them, one after another, in her arms. Then she knelt in 
the path, and held them all three against her. _ 

“To make us want to pick them, dearies,” she cried, half 
laughing, half wistful. 

“T want a fow-er,” cried the baby. 

“So do I, sweet, said the lady. “But here we may only 
look.” 

“What are those beautiful new flowers, Mother?” cried 
the girl. She had slipped away from the others and stood 
near the common flower, which shone like a sunbeam from 
the brown of the soil. 

“There — and there—and there!” cried the boy. 

“Common dandelions!” cried the nurse. ; 

*Where?“ cried the gardener, hurrying with his spad 
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toward the group. When he saw the happy flowers growing 
in the middle of the poppy-bed, he cried angrily: 

“How did they get in here?” 

The dandelion was the only one who knew. And she 
didn’t say anything. She smiled steadfastly. 

The gardener lifted his spade. But the lady sprang 
forward. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Those flowers shall stay where 
they are— always. And, children, you may pick them as 
much as you like. You shall make chains and blow seeds 
and make twisty curls just as I used to myself. This bed 
is yours.’ 

a It is the poppy-bed and near the sun-dial,” said the 

rdener. 

“Put the poppies somewhere — anywhere!” cried the 
lady. “Come, children, let us pick the dandelions.” 

“Pick — fow-ers,” caried the baby. 

“But, Mother,” said the girl, anxiously, “if we pick 
them, will there be more?.”’ 

“More — and more — and always more,” cried the lady. 
She was as excited as the children. Together they sank 
down among the dandelions. 

The common flower heard the whir of butterfly wings. 
She caught the glint of gold as a swarm lifted, lowered, 
lifted again. Of course it may have been lily-bells nearby, 
but the dandelion thought she heard the faint, far-off chime 
of fairy laughter. 
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(Continued from page 391) 


should concentrate on study of local ordinances and co- 
operate with Boy Scouts, Camp-fire Girls, Junior Red 
Cross, etc., to lay a foundation of neighborly co-operation 
in the future. 
Every pupil should know: 
The American’s Creed 
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The Flag Salute 
The Acid Test of American Doctrine (“Liberty and 
Justice For All’’) 
The Preamble to the Constitution 
Selections from Washington’s Farewell Address 
The Gettysburg Address 
Selections from “The Flag Speaks,” by Franklin K. 
Lane 
and as many patriotic quotations bearing on citizenship as 
pupils and teachers can collect. 

There have been many given in “Our Little Citizens” 
Series and in Popular Educator. 

In closing this “Our Little Citizens” Series, which has 
continued monthly for two years, Miss Leighton wishes to 
express her thanks for the interest shown by the teachers 
in their many letters of appreciation, and to say she will 
always be willing to answer inquiries addressed to her 
personally, or to be of any possible service to teachers who 
are earnestly trying to teach citizenship. 





Contributors’ Calendar 


Material for Prrmary EDUCATION 


September due April 1 
October rm June 25 
November “ July 25 
December “ Aug. 25 
January = oui 25 
February “ Oct. 25 
March - Nov. 25 
April - Dec. 25 
May a Jan. 25 
June " Feb. 25 
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They HAVE FOUND 





THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 





“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT 


CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 


ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. Each book is 
complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


PUSS IN BOOTS— REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 
No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
sok the little*Gnes of the first or second grade, as all have 
n long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘‘Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS— CHICKEN LITTLE 
Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND ‘THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEA 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 

BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (b) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 

THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first'reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
= fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings —— or.real, once made familiar. 

The happy id Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that.the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting 
the child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations, unique, alive with 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The materia! is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 
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“A Language Study Incentive 


Cc, 1. 


Interest in the study of foreign languages is being greatly 
augmented in the schools of the country by one branch of 
the work of the Junior Department of the American Red 
Cross. This plan calls for correspondence between the 
school children of America and of other countries. 

It was first discussed at National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, with Sir John Fisher, head of the school system in 
England, and since that time the list of English and French 
schools which desire such correspondence with schools in the 
U. S. A. has steadily increased. 

The latest development in this plan is a list of seventy-five 
Chilean. high schools with whom the students studying 
Spanish in the high schools and colleges of Alaska, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon may correspond. This list was 
secured through Senor Luis Santander, the Chilean Consul 
in Seattle, by the Junior Department of Membership of the 
Northwest Division of the Red Cross. 

There can be no doubt that this provides an excellent 
means for the youths of this country to get acquainted with 
the boys and girls of Chile, learning their customs, dress, 
interests and needs, and at the same time perfecting the 
knowledge of Spanish in a practical and interesting way. 

It is obvious that the seventy-five Chilean high schools 
are not enough to go around in even the Northwest Division, 
but there are other neighbors in South America who might 
enjoy American correspondence. 

Should the high schools of New England follow this plan 
with some other South American republic and find it difficult 
to obtain a list of schools long enough to provide each New 
England high school with a Spanish correspondent, they 
might adopt the same slogan of the Northwest Division, 

“First Come, First Served.” In other words, high schools 
making application for this correspondence to the Division 
Director will be assigned high schools with which to corre- 
spond as long as they last. 


-—ANNOUNCING 





LENNES-JENKINS APPLIED ARITHMETIC. 
The Three Essentials — : 


Book 1—For 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Grades 
Book 2—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Beok 3— For 7th and 8th Grades 


A sane and progressive course built on the best in muuern 
method — beautifully and unusually illustrated. The course is 
flexible. Presentation of minimum essentials run through the 
books consecutively and the special requirements of any curri- 
culum can be met from the supplements. The freest use is made 
of the child’s spontaneous interest. The authors have directed 
skill gained by years of experience in teaching and in making 
books to the organization of all the really useful features that 
have thus far come to life, together with a number of essential 
new features. The teachers’ edition is entirely unique and places 
on hand complete material. 


AUERBACH-WALSH PLANE GEOMETRY. 


Complete and in parts. 


Part 1— Abridged and Applied 
Part 2— College Preparatory 


Based on a recognition of the values of Applied Geometry as 
an introduction to the subject. Beginning with the brief syllabus 
emphasizing interests and applicationsgthe first study gives 
minimum essentials on the industrial values which have never 
hitherto met due consideration. Growing from this the second 
study gives the college preparatory student a sympathetic and 
aggressive command over the methods of his subject, and lays 
foundations for individual thinking in mathematical fields. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 
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Chicago London 

















‘*The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books’’ 








SCHOOL CLASSICS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EIGHT CENTS EACH, 


POSTPAID — SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


PER DOZEN 


Your Pupils Soon Tire of a Book Constantly in Hand 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the school- 
room. Long before the basic reader is finished many other simple books should be read. A 
book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, with practically the same 
vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously attacked by the busy inquisitive little minds. 


Get a supply. The cost is slight. 


FIRST GRADE 


2. Aisop’s Fasies. Part I. 7. 


Bright and interesting, every one. 


SECOND GRADE 


LitttE Rep Riwmsc Hoop — JAcK-o’ 


Second Grade. They are Sleeping Beauty, 
and Siegfried and Brunhilde. 





\ 





Edited by Mara L. Pratt. LANTERNS—AND Otp Oak Tree’s 185. Rosrnson Crusoz. Parr I. 

Large type. Blackboard words. mae pose CuristMAs Dream. [Illustrated 186. Roprwson Crusor. Parr II. 
wey M enbgery erg p 4 Goat, The 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALE. 187. Ropryson Crusoe. Parr III. 
Lazy Grasshoppers, The Wolf and the Crane, _ Capitally told with some variations that gg. Rosmson Crusoe. Parr IV. 


Kid and Wolf, Fox and Crow, The Stag at 
the Lake. Illustrations. 

3. Esop’s FABLES. PART Tl. 

The Hawk and the Nightingale, Snake’s 
Eggs, Fox and Crab, The Ant and Dove, 
Dog and His Shadow, Cat and the Birds, 
Fox in the Well, the Fox and Stork, and other 
chapters. 

73. Tae Story or THE Buns. Nature 
Stories. Autobiographical. [Illustrated. 

74. Wat ANNIE Saw. 

Stories from Nature. 

77. Firower Frrenps. Part I. } 

Pleasant, instructive talks, with ethical 
value, about some of our flower friends. 
Iustrated. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Tilustrated. 


75. Bups, Roots anp STEMS 


A Nature Reader that yields in simple form 
much curious information about buds, stems 
and roots. Illustrated. 


76. Some Brrp Frrenps. 
78. FLOWER Frienps. Part II. 


79. FLower Frrenps. Part III. 


Illustrated. Both 78 and 79 continue the 
stories of Our Flower Friends ne so attrac- 
tively in No. 77, Part I, of the First Grade. 


87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRING-TIME 
Two fine folk stories, adapted cleverly to the 


Boston 


hold children deeply intent. 





These four parts relate in a form so sim- 
plified as to catch the interest and the under- 
standing of all second grade pupils. 

Each number fully illustrated. 


189. CHILDREN or History. I. 

Story of the Life of Washington, Frank'in, 
Fulton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, al’ told 
in fireside language, simple and familiar. 
190. CHILDREN or History. II. 


Portraits. Story of Irving, Cooper, Audu- 
bon, Webster, Emerson, Bryant, in the style 
made so enjoyable to children by Miss Cha:e. 


196. LEGENDS OF THE SpriINc-tTmwe. II. 


Chicago New York 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 22— SUMMER SCHOOL — Aug. 1. 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
ment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Address Registrar 
Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











A WOMAN’S WORTH TO A COMMUNITY IS 
DETERMINED BY THE SERVICE 
SHE RENDERS IT. 


The School for Nurses of Hahnemann Hospital oi 
offers young women splendid opportunities 
to be of real service. 


Address: Nellie Crissy, R.N., Supt. of Nurses, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by the 
State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout. odern nurses’ home; includes summer 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance require- 
ment, two years’ High School work or its equivalent. 
For free catalog, address Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 20, The Grace Hospital, John R. Street 
and Willis Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 











TEACHERS WANTED 
for Agency Work at Summer Schools 
E. S. SMITH, 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





Teaching the Tables 


(Continued from page 373) 


ceeding. The next step is more difficult. 
Have the pupils tell how many pegs they need 
to make three groups, with five in each group. 
They can test the correctness of their answer 
by arranging the number of pegs they said in 
groups. 

The clock face furnishes another splendid 
means of teaching this table. Make use of the 
twelve Roman numbers used in telling time. 
Show that each interval is a five-minute one. 
Spend much time on having the pupil place the 
clock hands to show 5 minutes after 9, 10 
minutes after 12, 15 minutes after 8, etc. In 
this way the tables to 6 X 5 can easily be de- 
veloped. In a short time the pupils will asso- 
ciate II, or 2, with 10 minutes; V, or 5, with 
20 minutes, etc. 

The last step is having the pupils make use 
of toy five-cent piecesand toy cents. Children 
are familiar with the “nickel.” A five-cent 
piece is placed on the desk. Underneath it 
five cents are placed. Continue having the 
children do this until there are twelve five-cent 
pieceson thedesk. On paper have the children 
write: 1 five-cent piece = 5 cents; 2 five-cent 
pieces = 15 cents; etc. Then drill on the 
table of 5. 

The 2’s follow the 5’s. Almost any child 
will be able to tell how many shoes or gloves 
make a pair. Use the idea of the pair in 
developing number relations here. “Four 
pairs of gloves make how many gloves?” 
Such questions as this will lead the child in the 
right direction. The “twin” idea may also 
be utilized. Colored shoe-pegs may be grouped 
by 2’s, as in developing the 5’s. 

Develop the 4’s next. The pupils have pre- 





— 


viously drawn one-inch squares and understand 
the square thoroughly. They are now told to 
use shoe-pegs of one color in making a square, 
Each square will, of course, require four pegs, 
Any combination, 6 X 4, for instance, can 
easily be shown by making six such squares, 

The 3’s, the most difficult of the tables 
taught in Grade II, come last. 





‘‘How We Secured Our Library” 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con. 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free, 
Address, Educational Publishing Com. 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





— 





ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 


Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 


Special opportunities offered to those 

who qualify in 3rd year, either in 

Cook County Hospital or by affiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 
ENTEANCE REQUIREMENTS: Physical fitness; a High 
School education or its educational equivalent ; minimum 
age, 20 years. For further information, address 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 


509 S. Honore St., Box “P” Chicago, IIlinois 
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There is a reason why FAIRBANKS’ “HOME GEOGRAPHY” 

is so widely er for use as an introductory boox in the 

why it is so universally used by teachers. 

Home Geography by Harold Fairbanks 
PRICE, SEVENTY-TWO CENTS, POSTPAID 


NEW YORK 


To Successfully Teach Primary Geography 


you must start from home, from the environment of the child. You must build 
upon what has already become a part of life. 
facts cannot be assimilated. 


PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING OF FACTS IS WRONG! 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a map of the state in which he 
lives, locate the principal rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing of such facts, at that 
age, can only result in harm. The facts mean nothing and create a distaste 


FAIRBANKS’ “HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


starts from the home. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PuBLIsHERs 
BOSTON 


CHICAGG 


Definitions and disconnected 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book pub- 
lished for the study of Geography in the Lower Grades, 
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“Should a Teacher Use the 
Principles of Salesmanship 
in School Work?’’ 


J. Henry Nortridge, General Manager of 
the North Ridge Brush Company, Freeport, 
Ill., was answering the foregoing question. 

“Let’s analyze the word ‘salesmanship,’”’ 
he said. “Science, as defined by Webster, is 
organized knowledge; art is the application 
of that knowledge. 

“The art of scientific salesmanship is the 
ability to influence others—to make them 
see as you see, feel as you feel, think as you 
think, and act as you wish them to act. 

“Now, isn’t that exactly what a trained 
teacher does or tries to do in her work in the 
schoolroom? 

“Salesmanship is practical psychology. It 
is taught in the various schools for teachers 
and in institute work, and is discussed in 
lectures and at teachers’ meetings. 

“Prominent educators tell us that the most 
important phase of a teacher’s preparatory 
work is the study of human nature. 

“What better method to study human nature 
can be offered than a position with a reliable 
establishment engaged in the manufacture of 
household necessities and aids to sanitation? 

“Tn this way the teacher’comes into actual 
contact with mothers in their homes, and thus 
learns to wield a beneficial influence, and at the 
same time has opportunities to study the 
children’s environment. 

“Another thing: It is highly essential that 
school teachers should deal with adult minds 
at least part of the year.” 

Mr. Nortridge said that teachers who take 
up some form of salesmanship at vacation 
time return to the schoolrooms better equipped 
for their work. 

“They are more tactful in managing chil- 
dren,” he added, “‘because of the broadening 
influence of their selling experience. Many 
public school teachers in this country owe 
much of their successes to the fact that, in 
learning to deal with parents, they have been 
able to exercise a larger measure of control 
over children. 

“To gain an idea — a more accurate idea — 
of how much better work is possible in the 
schoolroom, all one has to do is to watch a 
teacher who has spent one, two or three 
vacations selling goods to housewives in the 
city or country. 

“You will find that this teacher is mistress 
of every situation that arises in the schoolroom. 
She is alert. She meets tactfully and success- 
fully every test and difficulty, and, one may 
say, readily overcomes all obstacles. She is 
more business-like, too, in her professional 
work and personal affairs. 

“This art of all arts — the art of influencing 
men and women — is studied and put into 
actual practice in the selling field, with the 
result that the teachers not only receive a 
broader education, but also earn good money 
during a time that is usually a dead loss. In 
fact, we had a number of teachers who earned 
as much money as sales representatives during 
the ten weeks’ vacation period in 1919 as they 
are paid for nine and a half months’ school 
work.” 

In answer to a question as to his plans for 
this summer, Mr. Nortridge said there will be 
desirable positions in various parts of the 
United States and Canada for a thousand or 
more teachers and students as soon as the 
vacation season begins. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection © 





REGISTER NOW. 


™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % “20'Seyieton st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $i: 7ssr,,, Fisst class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


uil 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
. . 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xew you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We can give you promotion in lines of higher salary; better location; improved subject schedules. 
MARY FRANCES WILSON, Proprietor 


NEW YORK WANTS you On April 24 the legislature voted 


Thirty Million Dollars for 
additions to the present salaries of school teachers, giving $400 to $600 increase next 
year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD. New York wants 2,000 teachers trom other states fit to earn them. 
Liberal recognition of credentials. Write at once. 


School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, 


WE get you a higher salary and a better position than you can secure without our aid. If 
you want a position in any of the Western States, write us. We are the only national 
agency offering Free Registration including membership in every office—5% Commission. 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 412 Chamber of Commerce Building, Spokane, Wash, 
PAUL §S. FILER, Manager 


THOUSANDS OF AGENCIES NOW LISTED 


School Officials are Seeking Our Aid 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
The Agency of ‘Quick Service and Efficiency” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, IIl. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. BERKELEY, Cal. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 




















Syracuse, N. Y. 








ALL OFFICES 


DENVER, Colo. 
Gas and Electric Bldg. 













Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 


| 122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
La 


As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance among teachers. 
Both will receive personal and 
discriminating service. Mgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 





TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST aCe Oe a Oe 


THE WAY TO | THE Be HI I CA Cz 


Sul LON 





POSITIONS |pIRECT TO s« HOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
We Need 500 Teachers 32! Gane. "You caminion in salary, alone. A 
tein nada “better schosls whee civuesent is ue Lhat’s Our Business 
( Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Next Page) 
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THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


PersoNAL Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 

















THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 





The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency— LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required— Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “' $i! Notional 4 wditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 














MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


All communications answered the a received. Services free to school officials. Membership free to teachers. 
Wire or write for teachers or positions. 


O. F. Revercomb, Manager. New York Life Building, Kansas City, Missouri, and Denver, Colorado 





In nearly every State salaries have advanced 
- the most progressive communities from 


Salaries Greatly Advance 
%tol00%. Itis our business to know the 


places paying the best salaries. The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau isa Cleavine House for teachers and «chool cfficials. 
We received over 9,000 direct calls the past season. WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND FULL PARTICULARS. 
The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau, 104 No. 3rd Street, Columbus, Ohio 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write us TO-DAY for a Free Booklet, “The Road to Good Positions.” 


BRANCH OFFICES; 
PORTLAND, ey 1312 Northwestern Bank Bidg., 


rank K. Welles, Mor. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 636 Chamber of Commerce, 
John C. Ep pperson, Mgr 
CHICAGO, rte Lytton a “4 E. Jackson Bivd., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINW., 327 ath Ave., S. E., 
F. B. Reed, Mgr. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED — OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 
The Largest and Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 


ENROLLMENT FEE NOT NECESSARY 
Teachers’ Agency 


ALBERT 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


years conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
ry BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics, sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building.Denver; Peyton Building,Spokane 
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“ROCKY MTF IEA CHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 





WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 




















A STUDIED SERVICE | Excellent positions at high | MINNEAPOLIS 
FOR are already reported. Write TE ACHERS 
EACH TEACHER [fee required "| = AGENCY 


at once for booklet and ap- 
809-10-11 Pillsbury Building, Dept. L., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country 


for the 


‘*HOw TO APPLY’ 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


past 28 years. Write for our free booklet 


C.M. McDANIEL, Mgr. 23.2 °20...5°% 


ICHIGAN AVENUE 








Salmon Fishing the Sport of 
Kings 


CANADIAN MARITIME PROVINCES ABOUND IN 
SPLENDID FISHING WATERS 


Salmon fishing is known as “The sport of 
Kings,” and from this it may be inferred that 
it is not a pastime for the poor man, unless he 
happens to live near a good river, has a pul! 
with the lessee or a favorite guardian, or knows 
a friend can outfit him with the necessary rod 
and tackle and secure for him the fishing 
privileges. 

There are really plenty of places in New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia, where anyone can 
fish without much trouble or a great deal of 
expense, but it must be remembered that the 
outfit for salmon angling is expensive. The 
right kind of a rod costs good money. Flies 
are not at all cheap, while the casts and lines 
have palst v ascended along with everything 
else in these days of rising prices. 

The visiting angler, therefore, must pay the 
price and the price varies. There are fishing 
clubs in Canada where only the wealthy ones 
can foregather. These are exclusive clubs 
where the qualifications for membership are 
largely governed by the commercial rating oi 
the members. These are men to whom morcey 
is no object in the. pursuit of their favorite 
pastime. There are other clubs maintained 
on more democratic principles where the fees 
arenotsohigh. Thereare clubs where visitors 
are made welcome and clubs that give fishing 
privileges for a moderate rod fee. There are 
places where the individual can go without 
other restraint than the non-resident license — 
in New Brunswick $25.00 for salmon and $10.00 
for trout, in Nova Scotia $5.00 for three 
months, or $20.00 for six months. But guides 
and canoemen will be required, and the ex- 
penses of camping must be taken into con- 
sideration. The expenses for transportation 
are, after all, the lightest part of it, for splendid 
fishing can be obtained at places that are easy 
to reach. From Boston to Yarmouth, for in- 
stance, is only a night’s journey by steamer. 
Trains of the Canadian National Railways 
leaving Yarmouth in the morning will convey 
the fishermen to the Mersey River or the 
Medway in half a day. 

From Montreal it is not a long journey to 
Matapedia or to the salmon streams of Gaspe. 
From St. John one can reach the Miramichi, 
or the Nepisiquit in New Brunswick, or go 
through to Cape Breton and fish on the 
Margaree. There is good salmon fishing, also, 
at Musquodoboit, not far from Halifax. 

In a word good salmon fishing is not so 
difficult to obtain, but it takes time and costs 
money. It is the sport of Kings. 

Trout fishing in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick is a different proposition. The 
average man, at respectable cost, can have 
plenty of the very best kind. In Nova 
Scotia the wonderful chains of lakes and con- 
necting rivers, especially around Lakes Ked- 
jumikujik and Rossignol, offer the best oppor- 
tunities for an outing that can be made most 
enjoyable. This country is reached by the 
Canadian National Railways, between Halifax 
and Yarmouth. There is fine trout fishing at 
places along the line from Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia, to the Musquodoboits, and some grand 
trout fishing in various places in Cape Breton. 

Prince Edward Island has rivers that are 
exceptionally good for sea trout. The Cain’s 
River, in New Brunswick, is famous. and so is 
the Charlo, the Jacquet River, the Tabusintac 
and the Bartibog. 

There are many other places, of course. 
These are just a few of the most likely places. 
The Maritime Provinces of Canada abound in 
attractions for the angler, the big game hunter 
and the summer tourist. Publications issued 
by the Canadian National Railways give the 
special information concerning these. These 
can be had by addressing C. K. Howard, 
— Agent, 294 Washington St., Boston, 

ass. 
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Hand Spinning and Weaving 
with Other Old Industries are 
Coming Back 


A society has been organized by a group of 
the most prominent men and women in 
America, known as The Society for the Re- 
— of Household Industries and Domestic 

rts. 

The society is reviving Flax Growing, Hand 
Spinning and Weaving of Flax and Wool, 
also Quilting, Candle making, Tatting, Hand 
Wrought Iron Work, etc. These old indus- 
tries, especially spinning and weaving, are 
being taught to our wounded soldiers and 
sailors, and a market has been found at good 
prices for all they produce. 

These old arts are also being introduced 
among the “‘Shut-ins”’ ‘~ almshouses, asylums, 
reformatories, sanitariums, etc., where the 
work, being light as well as interesting and 
lucrative, commands earnest and serious atten- 
tion. The old hand-made things of our fore- 
fathers were never more prized than they are 
to-day. 

The society is anxious to get spinning wheels. 
reels, heckles, cards — any of the old tools — 
for work among the wounded soldiers, and 
great good can be accomplished and real aid 
given by taking the old spinning wheels, etc., 
from the attics and sending them to the society. 

The society is also prepared to act for persons 
having old furniture, china, silver, or anything 
relative to early American Art or Industry — 
giving expert advice on Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary furniture, wrought iron, textiles, manu- 
scripts, autographs, silhouettes, etc. 

Mrs. John Vanderpoel, New York, is Presi- 
dent of the society and Miss Frances Morris, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vice-president. 

Teachers are wanted who will learn to spin 
and weave, and many positions are now open. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Jane Teller, Secretary and Treasurer, Society 
for the Revival of Household Industries and 
Domestic Arts, 53 East 44th St., New York. 





Summer Work in Physical 
Education 


The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education is one of the best known of the 
women’s training schools in America and is 
offering a summer course of unusual value 
this year. The curriculum includes intensive 
training in all branches of the work and is 
carefully planned to meet the needs of the 
many public school teachers who wish to 
specialize in physical education or use it in 


connection with their academic work. Be- 


ginning courses for the untrained, advanced 
courses for those who wish more material for 
winter teaching, and especially arranged 


schedules for those who have had some 


training, make a summer program of broad 
scope and interest. 


The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education is located in the heart of the pro- 


fessional district and is easily accessible from 
all parts of the city and surrounding suburbs. 
The dormitory of the school on Michigan 
Boulevard is considered one of the best 
dormitories in the city. 





Teachers Wanted 
Use Your Vacation 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer throughout the 
entire country. Thousands of permanent, 
life positions are to be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800; use your vacation period to locate in 
a big paid position. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T220, Rochester, 
N. Y.,for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 


showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 


sent free of charge. 


Attractive Salaries for Teachers 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Will place you in a good position. Many recent requests for grade teachers, 
from $1200 to $1350 salary; high schoo] teachers, from 1400 to $2500 salary. 
REGISTER NOW. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Railway Exchange Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WEST COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 

NEEDS BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 

TEACHERS ENROLL NOW 














’ 303-304 KITT 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 Ree ee BUILDING 
Twenty-six years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials. 


We operate in all West :rn States. Early Registration is desirable. 
FRED DICK, A. M., Mgr. ee 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


An enrollment with us now means a good position in the Northwest for you. Many positions are now 
being offered for next year at excellent salaries. We can place you in touch with vacancies immediately 
upon receipt of your enrollment. Write for our Year-Book to-day. It is free. 


F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Biock, Seattie, Wash. 








Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Unusual Demand for Grade Teachers. No Fee in Advance. 
Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. We 
offer you facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated 
interests that are unsurpassed. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 

American Educational Service Bureau, 854, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 














THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, stahiman Bildg., Nashville, Tennessee 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK c#=s 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH, 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg 




















TEACHERS WANTED 
to represent PRIMARY EDUCATION at 


Summer Schools and Summer Institutes 
in western states. You should embrace 
this opportunity to earn extra money dur- 
ing vacation. Address PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
For Summer Schools in southern states, 
address 18 E. 17th Street, New York City. 











You know from experience that a Word Builder or Number 

Builder is valuable so long as the box lasts, and no longer. Con- 

sequently, contents being equal, the Best builder is that enclosed 

PS in the most durable box. This fact is kept constantly in mind in 

le * the manufacture of BRADLEY BUILDERS. Bradley boxes are 

WY made of heavier board than others, and are reinforced by a stout 
paper, covering the entire box and cover. 


Tney Last Longest Because They Are Made Strongest 





In contents, too, you will find Bradley Builders of superior quality. 
The tablets are clean-cut from tough stock, and the placing of 
letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure spacing and line- 
up as nearly perfect as can be attained in material of this character, 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing 
material for drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms 
in the pupil’s mind. 

Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with let- 
ters printed in large, readable type one inch high. There 
are twenty cards in each set, forming three hundred and 
twenty word combinations. The most compact phonetic 
drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set, $1:50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


ECONOMO 
WORD BUILDER No. 1 


8271 Anew, large-type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which 
will prove of exceptionally good wearing 
quality. The box is made especiall 
strong to withstand the constant hand- 
ling and hard usage to which the “‘build- 
er” boxis Pog ym Contains an extra 

elarge quantity of tablets. 
Price, per box, $0.25; 








mailing weight, 7 oz. 


IMPERIAL WORD BUILDER 


8270 Anew builder of the large-type 
variety, printed on heavy manila tab- 
lets, with each letter duplicated in medial 
script on the reverse side. In extra 
strong durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.15; 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 


EMBECO IMPROVED WORD 
BUILDER 


PARQUETRY DESIGN 
BLOCKS 


8340 These interesting tablets are 
made of wood and colored in six colors. 
They are also of assorted forms, the 
diamond and half square. With these 
simple forms hundreds of elaborate de- 
signs can be made. 


Price, per box, $0.25; 
mailing weight, 10 oz. 


COLORED TABLETS FOR 
NUMBER WORK 


8345 This box contains strong paste- 
board tablets, one inch in diameter, 
squares and circles, 

These make an exceedingly attractive 
set of tablets, and can be used very 
effectively in teaching numbers in the 
primary grades. 

Price, per box, $0.25; 
mailing weight, 8 oz. 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work, Each card shows the time limit 


8002 A new large-type word builder, 
printed on heavy manila cards, two sides, 
cut up in single letters. There are over 


within which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. 

When your class meets these tests you may know that it is up to the accepted 
standard of schools where this work has been specialized and brought to a high 
degree of efficiency. Four sets as follows: 


three hundred and fifty letters in bold 
type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 
Price, per box, $0.20; 

mailing weight, 5 oz. 


8202 — MULTIPLICATION 
8203 — DIVISION 


8204 — SUBTRACTION 
8205 — ADDITION 


Price, each number, per set, $0.12; postage, $0.03 





Buy Bradley Builders — the most economical because of their dura- 
bility—the most satisfactory because of their careful manufacture 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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